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Through a maze of war-time regula- is the time for good bread. The kind 
tions and shortages, there is still a made from “top-flight” ingredients— 
“green light” for bread. Food short- baked from flour that permits develop: 
ages in meats, dairy products and ment of the fullest flavor . . . bread 


other items to come will put more with lasting freshness. 


bread on the American table. Today, lasting freshness, assumes the 


; , i 7 role of a vital “competitive edge.” 
With enrichment, nutrition authorities P 8 


are featuring white bread... so there’s You get these sales advantages with 
a “double push” for your product. International Flours. 


War-time population shifts and in- Let us cooperate through your local 
creased income have brought greater International man, abreast of and 


sales volume to your market. trained for today’s problems . and 
with up-to-the-minute Internation 
How far bread sales will rise in °43 Products Control that recoxnizes 


is anyone’s guess. But now, if ever, today’s sales opportunity. 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY «+ Minneapolis 


4, 


INTERNATIONAL  FLOURS = 
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More darn things can happen to a baker in wartime! 


[Ri EVER START 

\\ A BAKERY ILL 

A REMEMBER WHAT 
RTHAT BAKER SAID! 


(VE BEEN DELIVERIN’ TO THIS BAKERY DOWN 
THE STREET FOR QUITE A WHILE NOW. YESTER- 
DAY THE BOSS CAME OUT JUST AFTER | BACKED 
UP TO THE UNLOADIN’ PLATFORM. "WHAT YOU GOT 
THERE ?” HE ASKS. 


‘LOAD 0’ PILLSBURY FLOUR’ | TELLS HIM."AN’ BY THE "THATS NOT LUCK, HE SAYS. “THATS THE RESULT OF 
WAY, 1 SAYS, “YOURE PRETTY LUCKY, THE WAY DEALIN’ WITH A BIG, DEPENDABLE COMPANY THAT 


YOUR STUFF KEEPS ROLLIN’ IN HERE SO REGULAR, HAS A TOP-NOTCH TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT. THEN HE 
IN SPITE OF ALL THE WARTIME SHIPPIN’ GETS REALLY WOUND UP ON THE SUBJECT OF PILLSBURY. 


HE SAYS PILLSBURY (S$ IN A SWELL 
POSITION TO MAKE DELIVERIES EVEN 
THOUGH THERE ARE STIFF CAR LOADIN’ 
REQUIREMENTS, BECAUSE THEY MAKE 
A LOT O' DIFFERENT PRODUCTS, HAVE 
CUSTOMERS MOST EVERYWHERE, AN’ 
SUPPLY EACH TERRITORY FROM CON- 
VENIENT SHIPPIN’ POINTS. HE SAYS HE 
DOESNT HAVE TO WORRY ABOUT GETTIN’ 
HIS FLOUR WHEN HE BUYS FROM PILLSBURY. 
... SOUNDS LIKE SENSE TO ME. IF | WAS A 
BAKER, | BET (D BUY FROM PILLSBURY T00! 
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In these two modern magnificent mills are 
produced a full line of bakers flours... . 



















®KANSAS HARD WINTERS ®NORTHWESTERN SPRINGS 
® CAKE FLOURS 


CLASSIFICATION AND BLENDING PLANT 





® Reduce your inventory by 
buying ALL your flours from 
ONE source of supply — 


Spring, Kansas and Cake flour 


Reser ng spe em ee At, he 





—in assorted cars to suit your 





production requirements. 


TOTAL WHEAT STORAGE 11,000,000 BUSHELS 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


@sT. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Chicago Office: KELLY FLOUR COMPANY Boston, Mass., Office: H. E. HART, Manager 
919 N. Michigan Ave. Room 208, 45 Milk Street 


Telephone: Superier 1053 Telephone: Hubbard 6060 


(Rae IRE SELON REARS Mo, “no RRA CRS SNORE ANTENNAE USE ARERR ICSI 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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Milled, Sold and Delivered in Strictest Compliance 
with Every Wartime Regulation 


“TISMERTA” 


Of course there is a priceless ingredient 
in flour. 








It is the ingredient of excellence that cannot 
be measured by grade, by protein content 
or ash. 


It is the ingredient insured by the miller’s 
watchfulness in wheat selection, by his par- 
ticular care in its milling, by his willingness 
to set the customer's satisfaction above 
merely meeting the net requirements. 


The priceless ingredient is, in a word, the 
miller’s pride in his product. 
Use good flour, bake your best, be a 
sharer in our pride of accomplishment. 








Wartime is the time for every one of us to be faithful 


in performance of our every obligation 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


~. KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Norfolk 


Chicago - 


Denver - Detroit - 
Oklahoma City - 





OFFICES: Baltimore - Boston - Brooklyn - Buffalo - Charlotte (Say Indianapolis - Kansas City - Los Angeles - Louisville 
East Pepperell - Houston 
Omaha - 
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BEMIS 
BAGS 


SERVING ON . 
BOTH FRONTS Seen 


ON THE WAR FRONT* 


Bemis Bags carry tons of food to 
our armed forces fighting on dis- 
tant shores...and in training in 
America. And Bemis factories are 
turning out sandbags, barrack bags, 
gun covers, tents, camouflage ma- 
terials and many other products for 
the war effort. 





* ON THE HOME FRONT 
Bemis Bags are helping deliver the 
tremendously stepped-up produc- 
tion of food and other materials 
normally shipped in bags. In addi- 
tion, they are transporting success- 
fully scores of other products form- 
erly shipped in containers made from 
materials now unavailable or needed 
elsewhere in the war program. 


* * 
e «¢ 2 42 & 3 


We've taken on a big load of war work for Uncle 
Sam and his allies. Our thousands of expert em- 
ployees are working day and night producing 
bags and other materials essential to Victory. But 
with all this extra production, Bemis facilities 
and ‘know how” still enable us to meet the 
needs of our customers. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Memphis - Minneapolis - New Orleans - New York City 
Peoria - St. Louis - Salina - Salt Lake City - San Francisco - Seattle - Wichita 
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Here, in the very head of the Kansas Hard 
















FLAVOR 
PERFORMANCE 
ECONOMY 
UNIFORMITY 


Write Today To... . 


Winter Wheat Districts, are located four of this company’s 27 flour 
mills. Aided by a score of our own elevators, they select the choicest 
wheat and produce the fine, high protein, hard winter wheat patents that 
are recognized by bakers for economy, strength, and customer-appeal in 
the finished bakery product. *« Get in touch with any of these mills. Be- 
hind their unqualified guarantee of satisfaction is the reputation of this 


company, which has faithfully served the Bakers of America since 1883. 
THE CLAFLIN FLOUR MILLS 
CLAFLIN, KANSAS 


THE DODGE CITY FLOUR MILLS 
DODGE CITY, KANSAS 








27 MILLS IN THE WESTERN WHEATLANDS 


Seung the Baker f America fr vn 5b Yeats 
THE ( oad MALLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: Leavet, COLORADO 









THE HAYS CITY FLOUR MILLS 
HAYS, KANSAS 


THE WILSON FLOUR MILLS 
WILSON, KANSAS 
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CABLE ADDRESS “‘CONFLOMILS”™ 


KANSAS BEST 
FLOUR 





eo) 








WICHITA 





((NSOLIDSTEDELOUR MILLS (() 


IN THE 
HEART 









KANSAS 


——— 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONES 


GIBRALTAR 


KANSAS FLOUR 




















WINGOLD 
RYE FLOURS 


With their ROSEN RYE 

FLAVOR have won the 

favor of Bakers Interested 

in producing a loaf of Rye 

Bread Excellent in Quality 
and Flavor. 













After All! There Is No Substitute for Quality. 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 











LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


x 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


* 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS RED WING 


MINNESOTA 



















Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


ge h e p, | with Vitamins 
and Iron 





Minnesota Girt Four . 


long on quality ! 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis Millis: St. Paul 













“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














5... CHILTON, See. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA. NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 











DULUTH, MINN. 
— 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 









POLAR BEAR 


is the kind and quality of 
flour you never have heard 
criticized and we are confi- 


dent you never will. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 








SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


country that the miller’s job is merely to determine the best 


sources of supply and the most capable agencies to supply him. 


. ©. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board 
RANK A. THEIS, President 

J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President 

I 


F 
Fr 
F ° 
F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 


A. H. FUHRMAN 
J. L. YOUNG 


Such great quantities of ‘free wheat” still are available in the 








@ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
established good reputation and a 
present experienced management. 

















‘cette 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
Niacin and Iron to the levels recommended by the 
National Research Council. 


For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 
we can supply 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 








Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. 
























J. 





a 


F. IMBS MILLING CO. "#2 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 











LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttaio, Nn. y. 






















‘SUNNY 
KANSAS 


This fine flour will do you an 


excellent baking job, —do it 
with assurance, certainty and 
at not a penny of added cost. 
That is all any flour can do. 


Honest Sales and Baking Merit 
Without High Hat. 









* 


WICHIT 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
2,500 BBLS CAPACITY 


FLOUR 
MILLS 
COMPANY 
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ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best’ 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 





Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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PREMIUM 
VALUES! 
seened, 


BREAD FLOURS 


are milled from the finest pre- 







mium wheats money can buy. 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MiLLs 





DETROIT 





MICHIGAN 












Red River : 
Milling Company | § 








FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA Di 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat +. 
used exclusively cn 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels Fe 
6“, ” “ ” 
CERES No. Al ca 
Highest Quality @ Highest Quality ole 
Hard Hard 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat sh 
Flour lour ric 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS be 














Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 





The Rodney Milling Co. on 


5,000 Bblis Capacity if 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” . 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: | 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N, Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 











The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 








General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 

















“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 








URABLE STINCTIVE 
PERCY KENT 





HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS An, 


MAGNETIC SEPARATORS <@[NIAGARA|S 


DusT COLLECTORS \ 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 








Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, me 
09 Statler Bldg. of 
UHLMANN to 
GRAIN COMPANY 
Operating 


KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS . 
Kansas City, Missouri 





——n 





DAVIS-NOLAND-MERR!LL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY 


Pen FULION RCT 
St.Louis AZ| NewYork 
4) Minncapolis” MILLS 4 7° 


MISSOURI 











—————— 


“ Kansas City, Kan. 
AaMasagagawans as 








Terminal houses at Kansas City aad St. Joseph 
Kansas City, Me. 


Hort-Berdett-Sturtevant FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
Grain Co., Inc. FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Line country houses in five states wrens = N. _ 





FLOUR mitts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N.Y. 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE 





BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








SEARCHLIGHT 
SHORT PATENT FLOUR 
Only highest grades spring wheat used; 
uces excellent bread of fine flavor. 
Ask for samples. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
Menomonie, Wis. 








DIXIE LILY | 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
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Compulsory Enrichment by July; 
Riboflavin Use Hinges on Supply 





PRECISE DATE TO DEPEND 
ON LABEL SITUATION 


—_~p>—. 


Mandatory Enrichment of Family Flour Expected by July 1 if 
Millers Can Make Label Changes Without Hardship— 
Survey to Determine Availability of Riboflavin 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuineron, D. C.—Mandatory en- 
richment of all family flour will become 
effective in June or by July 1, if the 
milling industry can make labeling 
changes by that time without hardship, 
Dr. Russell M. Wilder, chief of the 
civilian food requirements branch of the 
Food Distribution Administration, indi- 
cated Feb. 23, Work on the phrase- 
ology of the food order will be started 
shortly. The milling industry and en- 
richment ingredient manufacturers will 
be consulted, so that a precise date can 
be fixed as soon as possible. 

The requirement that riboflavin be 
added to flour, which becomes mandatory 
on April 20, will not be further postponed 
if a survey, now under way by the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, discloses that an 
adequate supply of this enrichment in- 
gredient is available, it was officially 
indicated. 

Manufacturers of riboflavin have in- 
formed FSA officials that a considerable 
stockpile has already been built up and, 
if the government will allocate adequate 
materials to them for the manufacture 
of the ingredient, plus plant equipment 
required, there will be no difficulty ex- 
perienced in meeting the demands of the 
flour trades. 

Meanwhile, there are several difficult 
nuts to crack before the “go” sign can 
be given. Herman Fakler, Washington 
representative of the Millers National 
Federation, and Dr. W. G. Campbell, 
head of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, are attempting to evolve a pro- 
cedure on new labeling which would be 
needed. There remains also a decision on 
whether M-221, the paper and cotton 
bag limitation order, is to be postponed 
or modified to avoid hardship to some of 
the mills who now have bags of various 
sizes on hand. 

Government officials likewise are cog- 
hizant of the tentative commitment made 





to the milling industry at the time the 
special dietary standards were promul- 
gated that mill label trouble will be min- 
imized, so there is a disposition to work 
out some arrangement which will be as 
free as possible of industry distribution 
and packaging snarls. 

The important item of price control 
also is involved, with the millers intend- 
ing to ask for an upward revision of 
the flour ceilings if the addition of ribo- 
flavin becomes mandatory. 

Federal Security Agency and food and 
drug officials have been informed by a 
number of riboflavin manufacturers that 
their production of the ingredient has 
been satisfactorily progressing, although 
the business had not yet gotten beyond 
the pilot plant stage. The manufactur- 
ers said that they are not under pres- 
sure from lend-lease sources for greater 
quantities than they could furnish and, 
unless there is a noticeable increase in 
United Nations demands, they will be able 
to step up production to meet all do- 
mestic requirements. 

Meanwhile, Dr. R. M. Wilder, chief of 
the civilian food requirements branch of 
FSA, was contemplating a meeting soon 
of his staff and other officials on the 
question of enrichment of family flour, 
growing out of the recommendations of 
National Research Council nutrition- 
ists supported by approval of the trades 
and, of course, the riboflavin supply will 
be considered in this meeting. 

Involved also in the whole enrichment 
program is the opinion in some food 
production circles here that a greater use 
should be made of. soybean flour in the 
nutrition program. It was unofficially 
disclosed here this week that one of the 
larger bread producers was now using 
a small percentage of soybean flour in 
his products as a sort of experiment to 
ascertain the public reaction. 

On the other hand, the organized maca- 
roni industry has petitioned the FSA to 





Wheat Consumption in 1942 Declines 


The 1942 apparent civilian consump- 
tion of wheat for food use is estimated 
at about 220 lbs per capita, compared 
With 224 Ibs in 1941 and an average of 
222 Ibs for the period 1935-39, according 
to figures released by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The ap- 


Parent civilian per capita consumption 
f rye for 1942 is estimated at 3.9 lbs, 
Compared with 3.8 lbs in 1941 and an 
‘erage of 3.9 Ibs for 1985-39. The 


apparent civilian per capita consump- 
tion of rice is estimated at 5.4 lbs, com- 
pared with 5.7 Ibs in 1941 and an av- 
erage of 5.8 lbs for 1935-39. 

The 1942 wheat crop was the second 
largest on record, the rye crop the larg- 
est since 1935, and the rice crop an all- 
time record, the department stated. The 
combined 1942 production of corn, oats 
and barley was estimated Dec. 1 to be 
121,000,000 tons, 17% larger than in 1941 
and 39% above the 1935-89 average. 





reopen the hearing on the fortification 
of their product with vitamins and min- 


erals. The macaroni people are opposed 
to the provision in the proposed 
standards of identity that a _ mini- 
mum of 15% of what is described 


as soybean flour be used. They say 
that it is not feasible to enrich maca- 
roni by using soybean flour. To get 
their evidence before the authorities, 
however, a reopening of the whole stand- 
ard hearings must be authorized. 
Riboflavin and soybean flour in bread 


making will probably not be considered 
at the meeting of the Baking Industry 
Advisory Committee, which is scheduled 
to meet here Feb. 25. R. H. Black, 
assistant chief of the grain products sec- 
tion of the Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration, who is the government presiding 
officer, has invited John McCarthy and 
his associates, as well as Army and 
Navy and OPA officials to sit in the 
conference, which will deal chiefly with 
the provisions of Food Administration 
Order No. 1, covering bread. 








Wheat Marketing Quotas Dropped 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Secretary of Agriculture Wickard suspended wheat market- 
ing quotas Feb. 23, in a new move to insure adequate food and feed supplies for war. 

The secretary’s action lifts marketing quotas for the remainder of the 1942-43 
marketing year and for 1943-44, and releases at once for feed or market any wheat 
which has been stored off the market because of the quota. 

The secretary announced wheat farmers who in 1943 meet 90% of their farm 
war crop goals will be eligible for AAA wheat payments and wheat loans even 


though they exceed their wheat allotments. 


This provision will enable wheat farmers, 


in areas where other crops are not so successfully grown, to increase their wheat 


production. 


“Livestock feeding has accounted for the bulk of the current increase in wheat 


production,” Wickard said, 
and for alcohol production.” 


“Increases are expected in the quantity used for food, 








FDA PURCHASES FLOUR FOR 
CARIBBEAN DESTINATIONS 


Wasninoton, D. C——FDA bought for 
the Rubber Reserve Corp. 1,400,006 lbs 
of hard wheat enriched flour for ship- 
ment to Caribbean destinations it was 
announced Feb. 22. Other purchases in- 
cluded 196,000 lbs of degerminated yel- 
low corn meal for the British and 600 
tons of bran for the Puerto Rican pro- 
gram. Names of vendors and prices were 
not disclosed. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





GOVERNMENT TAKES OVER 
COLONY FLOUR IMPORTS 
WasuinoTton, D. C.—Future flour im- 
ports of British Guiana will be ordered 
and imported by the controller of sup- 
plies on government account, and no 
more import licenses will be granted to 
individual importers, according to a no- 
tice published ip the British Guiana 
Official Gazette of Dec. 12, 1942, effec- 
tive the same date. The notice further 
states that flour at present on order 
will be requisitioned by the controller of 
supplies upon importation into the col- 
ony. Arrangements for shipments of 
outstanding flour orders will be made 
by the British Colonies Supply Mission, 
Washington, D. C. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 








AMERICAN CORN MILLERS MOVE 

Cuicaco, I11.—Headquarters of the 
American Corn Millers Federation will 
be moved to room 2726 Bankers Building, 
105 West Adams Street, Chicago, on 
March 1. The new office will provide 
much needed additional space, according 
to Secretary Harry Hunter. For the 
past seven years the corn millers have 
had offices at 79 West Madison Street, 
Chicago. 


SOUTHEASTERN MILLERS 
ASSOCIATION SUSPENDS 


The Southeastern Millers Association 
has voted to suspend its activities in- 
definitely, it was decided at a meeting 
held at Louisville, Feb. 10. The organi- 
zation will not discontinue, but its office 
will be closed and R. H. Missman will 
relinquish his duties as paid secretary. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CCC FEED WHEAT REACTION 

PortLanp, OreGcon.—Announcement of 
the abandonment of the feed wheat pro- 
gram was received favorably here as the 
first indication the government has 
shown to get out of business. It will 
result in an increase in the price of feed 
wheat of around $10 ton, and feeders are 
protesting vigorously in an endeavor to 
have the program reinstated. 
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MILL ACCOUNTANTS WILL 
HEAR FRANCIS A. SMITH 


Minn. — The 
meeting of the Minnesota Flour Mill Ac- 
countants Association will be held at the 
Leamington Hotel, Minneapolis, on Feb. 
24, at 6 o’clock. Francis A. “Bud” Smith 
of the Millers National Federation will 
be the guest speaker. 





MINNEAPOLIS, monthly 


FDA TO ACCEPT ENRICHED 
FLOUR OFFERS 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—FDA an- 
nounced Feb. 23 that it would ac- 
cept offers for 67,200,000 Ibs of hard 
spring wheat export patent enriched 
flour on March 1. - The flour will 
be packaged 140 Ibs net in new bags 
from 40-inch 10!4-0z burlap or 14- 
inch 1.72-yard osnaburg. 
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WasHincton, D. C.—CCC officials 
will appear before the House committee 
on agriculture, Feb. 24, to support the 
bill by Chairman Fulmer, of the com- 
mittee, increasing by 100,000,000 bus the 
present authorization for the sale of feed 
wheat. Fulmer introduced a joint reso- 
lution, Feb. 22, to amend the present 
legislation to provide for the sale of ad- 
ditional feed wheat to meet the urgent 
demand for the commodity from feeders. 
Present stocks are about exhausted. 


¥ ¥ 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Ra- 
tioning of the remaining small quantity 
of feed wheat available under the 125,- 
000,000-bu limitation, fixed in congres- 
sional authority given the CCC, has been 
ordered of all regional offices, CCC has 
announced. While reports of sales by 
regional offices are not up to date, officials 
estimate that not more than a few mil- 
lion bushels remain unsold. Orders were, 
therefore, dispatched to all regionals to 
husband their present allotments and 
only dispose of the wheat to meet dis- 
tress or emergency cases. 

Meanwhile, Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard has asked Congress to author- 
ize the sale of an additional 100,000,000 
bus for the current fiscal year. Con- 
gressional approval is needed because 
the wheat is sold for less than parity. 
The request is now before the Senate 
committee on agriculture, where it is 
likely to make slow progress, since mem- 
bers of the farm bloc are divided in 
their opinions on the matter. 

Congressman Fulmer, chairman of the 
committee, said he would insist on full 
hearings on such a proposal and an in- 
vestigation of the CCC distribution of 
wheat already sold to find out “why all 
this lower priced grain went to feed 
mixers and commercial firms and not to 
the farmers it was designed to benefit.” 
He said commercial firms had bought at 
low prices and sold the product at high 
prices, and gained all the benefit from 
the program. 

Meanwhile, the House is considering 
a proposal which would permit feeding 
of 12,000,000 bus of excess quota wheat 
on farms without penalty. CCC offi- 
cials said that this bill would not help 
much, since most feeders are not those 
who have excess quota wheat on hand. 

Shutting off feed wheat sales in the 
midst of the livestock feeding season 
brought widespread protest from farmers 
and others, who regard it as a serious 


WHEAT FOR AFRICA 

Wasuincton, D. C.—(Special)— 
The first wheat to be bought by the 
government for shipment to Africa for 
distribution by the army to the ci- 
vilian population was obtained from 
the CCC. The quantity included 3,250 
tons of No. 2 hard amber durum 
wheat and 1,250 tons of No. 2 hard 
winter wheat. It was indicated that 
additional quantities would be sought 
for civilian relief in Africa, 
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CCC FEED WHEAT SALES HALTED; 
ALLOTMENT IS NEARLY EXHAUSTED 


Rationing of Remaining Amounts Will Meet Distress or Emergency 
Conditions—New Authorization Needed to Use More 
of Wheat Surplus—Millfeed Strengthens 


threat to the success of the higher food 
production goals. 

The stoppage-of-sale order issued Feb. 
16 to the regionals sets forth that no 
additional allotments can be made until 
Congress gives the O.K. Directions were 
that a complete stoppage of sales should 
be made or small quantities should be 
parceled out to feeders whose need for 
the wheat was urgent. 

CCC officials disclosed that it will take 
regionals another month to make deliv- 
eries on wheat already sold, and that 
any surplus available now should be held 
for emergency cases. It likewise was 
pointed out that difficulty is being ex- 
perienced, especially in the Minneapolis 
and Kansas City regions, to get adequate 
cars to move the wheat. 

Cessation of feed wheat sales strength- 
ened the millfeeds considerably, and 
prices came out of a slump. This strong- 


er market may also have some effect on 
sale of alcohol grits to distillers, the 
feed by-product of which is not eligible 
for the government market support given 
other millfeeds. 

If government feed wheat is going to 
be kept off the market, the trade thinks 
there will not be enough millfeed to 
supply the demand this government 
wheat has opened up. Some mills have 
been steel-cutting government wheat for 
baby chick scratch, and have developed 
a big market. Free wheat could be used, 
but it would cost almost $20 ton more, 
which would be prohibitive. So far the 
alcohol grits program has not increased 
the supply of millfeeds to any marked 
extent. Some feed men feel that the 
government will have to resume feed 
wheat sales if the 1943 production goals 
are to be met. 


Millfeed Soars 
on Feed Wheat 
Withdrawal 


Suspension of the feed wheat program 
kindled a fire under millfeed. 

At Kansas City, shorts, already near 
the $36.50 ceiling, bumped up against it 
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and became one of the many essential 
feed ingredients hard to buy. Bran, 
which was moving along indifferently be. 
tween $33 and $33.50, gained $2 in two 
days and threatened to join shorts at the 
ceiling. Both high in protein, bran ang 
shorts are vital in mixed feeds, particy- 
larly with protein ingredients virtually 
unobtainable, ; 

At Minneapolis, middlings and red dog 
reached practically ceiling levels, ang 
bran jumped $1.75@2. Mills were not 
free sellers. Similar gains were report- 
ed at Buffalo. At Chicago immediate 
supplies of some millfeeds were reported 
exhausted. Flour middlings especially 
were tight. 

The increased tempo of buying was 
diverted into the corn market as feed 
manufacturers hurried to cover their 
needs. Corn sales in the Southwest were 
enormous. 

Almost panicked by fast changing 
events, feed millers are attempting to 
cover every ingredient they need, whether 
it seems available in great quantities or 
not. With ceilings on almost everything, 
and a specific margin on their mixed feed, 
buying has become a matter of getting 
ingredients under contract and then get- 
ting them shipped. 





U. S. Acts to Route All Soybeans 
Through Crushers; Increase Output 


Wasuincton, D. C—OPA and CCC 
acted jointly on Feb. 18 to force out 
stocks of the 1942 crop of soybeans re- 
ported as being held back by farmers or 
speculators in anticipation of higher 
prices. OPA will establish price ceilings 
for top grades at $1.66 with appropriate 
differentials for lower grades. CCC is- 
sued a parallel action, Order 3, which 
is designed to channel the balance of the 
1942 crop of soybeans to cottonseed 
crushing mills. Restrictions ordered are 
inventory controls over processors and 
seed dealers, limiting them to their man- 
ufacturing requirements through Oct. 10, 
1948, and prohibiting further use of the 
1942 crop for fertilizer or feed for poul- 
try, livestock and pets. Country ele- 
vators will be permitted to accumulate 
up to 2,000 bus. 

Cottonseed crushing mills have been 
fearful that their capacities might not 
be fully utilized and the Feb. 18 order 
will assure that sufficient quantities of 
the 1942 soybean crop will go to the 
crushing facilities. 


SOYBEAN CEILING PRICES 


Effective Feb. 27, OPA will establish 
price ceilings on soybeans, affecting the 
1942 crop as follows: 

$1.66 bu for class 1, yellow, grades 
1 and 2, and for class 2, green, grades 
1 and 2. Other grades are to be priced 
at processing value discounts now pre- 
vailing. 

Country elevators are permitted a 
4,c bu markup, plus transportation 
charges from elevator to buyer. Terminal 
elevator operators are provided with a 
lc margin over country elevator prices 
plus transportation charges and the 8% 
transportation tax. 

Provisions of the regulation apply only 
to soybeans of the 1942 crop and earlier 
and do not cover seed crops, which re- 
main exempt. 

The Department of Agriculture in- 
tends to promote the use of soybean oil 


meal feeds by livestock raisers during 
the pasture season in order to accelerate 
growth. While all indications are that 
demands for cake, meal, fertilizer and 
mixed feeds will continue at a rate close 
to the supply factor, the Department of 
Agriculture hopes to be able to balance 
soybean product uses to eliminate sea- 
sonal peaks. By leveling off peaks and 
making the maximum use of processing 
facilities it is believed that the third 
quarter—April, May and June—soybean 
oil meal production, to be increased over 
similar period of last year by 100%, can 
fully meet total requirements. 

Reports from the Department of Ag- 
riculture indicate that holdings of soy- 
beans on farms may amount to 100,- 
000,000 bus. However, officials at that 
agency say part of this crop may still 
be on the ground and no accurate esti- 
mate can be made of division between 
storage and on the ground stocks. 

The CCC order prohibits: 


(1 Any processor of soybeans, any 

manufacturer of soybean prod- 
ucts other than oil or meal, or any seed 
dealer from purchasing soybeans of the 
1942 crop in an amount in excess of the 
quantity that he will need for his proc- 
essing, manufacturing or seed sale re- 
quirements for the period ending Oct. 
10, 1943; . 


(2 Any person other than a process- 

or, manufacturer or seed dealer 
from purchasing soybeans of the 1942 
crop in a total quantity in excess of the 
quantity (1) required to fill orders on 
hand at the time of such purchase from 
processors, manufacturers and seed deal- 
ers; (2) deliverable under contracts with 
the Commodity Credit Corp; ana (3) 
necessary to meet planting requirements. 


Country elevators, however, will be au- — 


thorized to purchase up to 2,000 bus of 
soybeans from farmers in advance of 
orders from processors, manufacturers 
and seed dealers. This is to permit the 





accumulation of carload lots in advance 


of sales; 

(3 Any person from purchasing soy- 
beans of the 1942 crop in whole 

or ground form for use as, or manufac- 

ture into, fertilizer or feed for livestock, 

poultry or pets. 


TEXT OF OPA ORDER 

The text of the OPA statement said: 

“Within the next four days, the Office 
of Price Administration—with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Agriculture— 
will issue a maximum price regulation on 
soybeans, covering sales of this pre- 
viously uncontrolled raw agricultural 
commodity from farmer to processor. 

“The maximum will be $1.66 bu on 
top grades of soybeans when sold by 
farmers to country elevators and slightly 
higher maximums will be permitted for 
sales at later stages of distribution. The 
regulation is designed to encourage farm- 
ers to move soybeans promptly in order 
to make more oil and oil meal available 
immediately. 

“The new ceiling prices, applicable 
only to raw and unprocessed soybeans 
from 1942 and previous crops and ex- 
empting from price control soybeans sold 
for seeding in 1943, are slightly higher 
than recent transactions in the cash 
market and compare with an average of 
89c bu secured by farmers during the 
1940-41 season. 

“Effective date of the soybean regula- 
tion will be Feb. 27.” 


¥ ¥ 


Chicago Exchange 
Stops Soybean Futures 


Cuicaco, Inu.—As a result of the CCC 
Order No. 3, restricting trading in soy- 


- beans to processors, manufacturers and 


seed dealers, the directors of the Chi 
cago Board of Trade ordered that trad- 
ing in soybean futures on the exchange 
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be discontinued until further notice. 
Outstanding contracts as of the close of 
pusiness Feb. 19 were ordered settled 
through the clearing house by the close 
of business Feb. 24 on the following 
pasis: May $1.82%4, July $1.84, October 
$1.821/. 

Trading in soybean futures was in- 
augurated in Chicago Oct. 5, 1936, with 
the initial trades in both the May and 
July, 1937, contracts made at $1.20. In 
the ensuing five years trade increased by 
leaps and bounds, the largest one day’s 
trade being on May 3, 1941, when the 
yolume amounted to 7,109,000 bus. On 
April 24 of that year the largest total 
open interest was recorded at 13,353,000 
bus. Prices covered a wide range, re- 
sponding to crop and other conditions, 
during that five-year period, with a low 
mark of around 70c bu, while a top price 
of slightly over $2 was registered on 
Jan, 30, 1942. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR MEN HEAR 
OF FEED SITUATION 


Shortages and Co-operative Plan to 
Meet Them Discussed at Farmers 
Elevator Meeting 





Mrxneapoiis, Minn.—Feed trade mat- 
ters occupied most of one session of the 
86th annual meeting of the Farmers 
Elevator Association of Minnesota, held 
in Minneapolis Feb. 16-17. The meet- 
ing was attended by 1,100 elevator man- 
agers and directors. 

George Smith, of the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis, discussed the 
situation in soybean and linseed oil 
meals. Last fall, he said, with all mills 
selling on a uniform basis and with a 
large crop of beans in sight, every 
processor felt that in order to move his 
capacity production of soybean oil meal 
he should sell freely against expected 
output or he would be left with a sur- 
plus. The rapidity with which these 
offerings were taken was unprecedented, 
he said, and before processors knew 
what was happening they were sold out 
completely for a long period ahead. 

Harvey E. Yantis, editor of Frrp- 
sturrs, Minneapolis, reviewed the find- 
ings of the Feed Industry Council, show- 
ing that an overall shortage of feed 
supplies exists in this country amount- 
ing to about 20% below the require- 
ments if the 1943 food goals for eggs, 
milk and meat are to be met, and that 
the deficiency extends to most of the 
widely used protein concentrates, min- 
erals and riboflavin supplements. He 
presented the council’s recommendations 
for alleviating the situation, both in re- 
gard to government and industry ac- 
tion, and emphasized the necessity for 
©-Operation in conservation and proper 
We of the scarce ingredients both by 
the feed industry and by feeders. 

L. H. Patten, Farmers & Merchants 
Milling Co., Glencoe, Minn., reviewed 
the OPA ceilings on mixed feeds, and 
stressed the importance of compliance 
with the regulations by country handlers 
and mixers as well as the larger manu- 
facturers -and distributors. Penalties 
for noncompliance, he pointed out, are 
Severe. 

“——“SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
BELL ESTATE ADJUDICATED 

PuLapenputia, Pa.— Judge Charles 
Sinkler has adjudicated five accountings 
Sggregating several million dollars in the 
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estate of Samuel Bell, president of Sam- 
uel Bell & Sons, flour merchants, who 
died Oct. 2, 1987. A daughter, Helen 
Bell Stuart, who was the wife of Gordon 
Stuart, died in 1935. Her two daughters, 
Helen and Harriette Stuart, both under 
age, are principal beneficiaries of the Bell 
estate. James F. Bell, chairman of the 
board of General Mills, Inc., a nephew 
of the testator, also has an interest in 
the estate. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. G. IREYS, VETERAN 
MILLER, SUCCUMBS 


—~p— 


Co-Chairman of the Board of Russell- 
Miller Firm Dead After 40-Year 
Career in Milling 


MINNEAPOLIS, Mtnn.—Charles G. Ireys, 
who until three weeks ago, was president 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, died Feb. 19. He resigned the 
presidency of the company on account of 
failing health, and was appointed co- 
chairman of the board of directors. 

For almost 40 years, Mr. Ireys had 
been identified with the grain and mill- 
ing business in the Northwest, starting 
as buyer for an elevator at Ashton, S. D. 

Later he bought an elevator at Ken- 
mare, N. D., and shortly after formed 
the C. G. Ireys Elevator Co. with head- 
quarters in Kenmare and Minot, N. D. 





The Late Charles G. Ireys 


In 1909 he sold his interests to Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. and became secre- 
tary and purchasing agent of that or- 
ganization. He rose step by step with 
this firm and in 1939 became its presi- 
dent, succeeding Harry S. Helm. 

The same year he became director of 
the First National Bank & Trust Co., 
Minneapolis. 

At his death he was member of the 
board of managers of Wells Memorial 
House, Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, Chicago Board of Trade, Minne- 
apolis Civic and Commerce Association, 
Minikahda Club, Minneapolis Club and 
Woodhill Country Club. 

He was born in Boston and moved 
to Minneapolis when a boy. He was a 
graduate of Central high school and the 
University of Minnesota. For years he 
was active in university alumni affairs. 

He is survived by the widow; a 
daughter, Marguerite, and two sons, Lt. 
Calvin G. and John W. 





Too Many Investigations . . 
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Reed Bill to Investigate OPA 
Bread Policy in Senate Snag 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Senator Reed, 
of Kansas, is having trouble getting con- 
sideration in the Senate of his bill to 
investigate OPA’s handling of the meat 
and bread situation. 

Attempts to promote his bill, which 
would authorize the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture to probe into this situation, 
thus far have been rebuked in the Senate, 
with Majority Leader Barkley and other 
administration leaders intent upon re- 
ferring the Reed bill to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency instead of 
Agriculture. 

Senator Lucas, of Illinois, is the latest 


critic of Reed’s efforts, declaring in a 
Senate speech that Congress already is 
investigating the handling of price con- 
trol and that Reed’s ideas provide no 
new slant. 

Senator Reed will attempt again on 
Feb. 25 to have his bill referred to the 
agriculture committee, but he is not 
optimistic of success. 

The Reed bill has the active support 
of organized bakers’ associations. Both 
the American Bakers Association and 
the Associated Retail Bakers of Amer- 
ica have supported the measure and 
urged members to seek help for it from 
their congressmen. 
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FOOD PROCUREMENT 
COMMITTEE CREATED 


Under Direction of Secretary Wickard, 
Committee to Develop More Co- 
ordinated, Efficient Food Program 


Wasuineton, D. C.—An Inter-Agency 
Food Procurement Committee, composed 
of representatives of the principal gov- 
ernment agencies buying food for war 
purposes, has been created at the direc- 
tion of Secretary of Agriculture Claude 
R. Wickard to develop a more co-ordi- 
nated and efficient food procurement 
program. The committee, although not 
centralizing government food buying, will 
deal with purchase policies, procurement 
methods and procedures, packaging, 
transportation, shipping, warehousing, 
specifications, price policies, inter-agency 
transfers of food, timing of purchases, 
and other phases of government food 
procurement. 

In explaining the work of the com- 
mittee, Secretary Wickard said, “Our 
purpose is to promote uniform methods 
and policies which will enable every 
agency to meet its most essential war 
requirements for food as efficiently as 
possible. The United States government 
is today the greatest purchaser of food 
in this country. With closer co-opera- 
tion among all the agencies, we can con- 
tinue to meet growing war needs at 
minimum cost in effort and time, and 
with the least effect upon civilian food 
economy.” 

The committee includes: Roy F. Hen- 
drickson, director of the Food Distri- 
bution Administration, chairman; Major 
Ralph W. Olmstead, deputy director, 
FDA, vice chairman; Otie M. Reed, as- 
sistant deputy director, FDA, who acts 
as executive secretary of the committee; 
Major General E. B. Gregory, the quar- 
termaster general, War Department; 
Capt. E. F. Ney, S. C., Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts, Navy Department; 
Capt. R. M. Jetmore, Purchase Division, 
Subsistence Section, Marine Corps; Col. 
G. E. Ijams, assistant administrator of 
veterans’ affairs, Veterans’ Administra- 
tion; M. Lee Marshall, consultant to the 
chairman on food, War Production 
Board; Sidney H. Scheuer, chief Pro- 
curement Branch, Office of Imports, 
Board of Economic Warfare; J. H. 
Westing, Food Rationing Division, Office 
of Price Administration; J. E. Thigpen, 
assistant to president, Commodity Credit 
Corp. 


NEIL BARRETT TALKS 
TO MUTUAL MILLERS 


Explains Mixed Feed Regulations at Mid- 
Winter Convention Feb. 16—“Q.E.D.” 
Is Luncheon Speaker 


BurraLo, N. Y.—Reflecting the war 
spirit of the day, the Mutual Millers and 
Feed Dealers Association at their an- 
nual midwinter convention, Feb. 16, con- 
fined their activities strictly to business 
and the pleasant attractions and diver- 
sions of other peaceful days were con- 
spicuous by their absence. A luncheon 
started the meeting and after the busi- 
ness for the day was concluded, mem- 
bers went promptly to their homes. 

Neil Barrett, of the Office of Price 
Administration, in explaining the work 
of that government agency, said that the 
OPA can only ration and allocate ac- 
cording to law and regulations. The 
object of the agency, he said, is to keep 
prices from going too high and thereby 
causing inflation. Mr. Barrett explained 
the mixed feed regulations and how 
prices are computed. He urged the feed 
dealers, in order to gain speed, to send 
their questions as to interpretations of 
the regulations to the OPA through asso- 
ciations of manufacturers and dealers. 
He emphasized the great need of keep- 
ing records on margins of profit. He 
urged that accurate records be kept 
so that they can be sent promptly to the 
OPA, if requested, and with the assur- 
ance that the data is reasonably correct. 
Mr. Barrett conducted a questions and 
answers period after his formal talk. 


——"BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 


SOFT WHEAT MILLERS WANT 
NEW FEED BASING POINT 


Nasuvittzt, Tenn.—Millers in the 
Southeast have requested that Nashville 
be established as a basing point for 
millfeed in the CCC floor price support 
program, inasmuch as the average mill- 
feed price in Nashville is around $1 
ton under St. Louis. It is claimed that 
millers south and east of St. Louis find 
it impossible to obtain the St. Louis basis. 

Soft wheat millers contend that this 
is an added burden to the inequitable 
treatment already given them by the 
OPA in setting flour price ceilings. 
Many of them are protesting to their 
congressmen that they are finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to operate, and that 
relief is needed immediately. 
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Hanrnissunc, Pa.—The largest attend- 
ance in the 66 years’ existence of the 
Pennsylvania Millers and Feed Dealers 
heard John K. Westberg, 
OPA price executive, and A. H. Krueg- 
er, Millers National Federation, both of 
Washington, D. C., discuss feed and 
flour problems at a meeting in the Penn- 
Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa., Feb. 19. 

In discussing the general problem of 
price control, Mr. Westberg repeatedly 
emphasized that officials are doing all 


Association 


they can to build a program in a prac- 
tical manner. One of their greatest diffi- 
culties to overcome is a lack of under- 
standing. Price control, he declared, can 
be made workable, although ceilings can- 
not be made perfect for all. 

Mr. Westberg said buyers. are as re- 
sponsible as sellers under price control, 
which he described as now working with 
95% of efficiency. He urged government 
and industry to work together, and 
pointed out the major difference between 
price ceilings and price fixing. 

A main objective at this time, accord- 
ing to Mr. Westberg, is a dollar-and-cents 
ceiling, and not a percentage mark-up. 
He said that 
reasonable margins on feeds, and pointed 


there have never been 
out, as an example, that poultry feeds 
have carried higher margins than have 
cattle feeds. Honest price control, the 
speaker continued, can only be built on 
facts, which must be supplied by the in- 
dustry. He expressed his appreciation 
for the co-operation that has been ex- 
tended in the past by both the milling 
and feed industries. 

Speaking of flour, Mr. Westberg said 
that farmers are a segment of the mill- 
ing industry, and added that all seg- 
ments must be treated fairly and alike. 
Speaking specifically of flour brokers, he 
explained that no ceiling had been pro- 
vided for them, as it was believed to 
be better to have their costs, covering 
a selling function, included in the mill 
price ceiling. 

He explained that when flour price ceil- 
ings were established they were assured 
that wheat prices would go no higher 
than 95% of parity. He emphatically 
declared that it is unfair that there is 
not a price ceiling on wheat, and added 
that they are still fighting for this. He 
also assured millers that they would move 
as quickly as possible to reflect the in- 
creased costs of enrichment. 

Much of Mr. Westberg’s remarks con- 
cerning the feed industry dealt with the 
protein shortage situation, which, he said, 
will get worse before it becomes better. 

The trouble began, he said, with a 
shortage of fish meal, resulting in a 
increased demand for meat 
When this supply dried up, the 
industry shifted to vegetable proteins. 
He said that farmers are feeding more 
proteins than ever before. Tankage im- 
ports have been largely stopped because 
of the war, and what appeared to be a 
2,000,000-ton seed meal surplus has 


greatly 
scrap. 


turned into an acute shortage. 
The shortage of fats and oils is now 
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RECORD CROWD HEARS WESTBERG 
AT PENN STATE MILLERS’ MEETING 


Price Ceiling Sought for Wheat, OPA Official Declares—Protein 
Shortage Growing—Controlled Materials 
Plan Explained 
By Wayne G. Martin, Jr., 


Eastern Manager of THe NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


so serious, Mr. Westberg said, that lin- 
seed oil will soon be hydrogenated for 
shortening. The only answer to the pro- 
tein problem according to the speaker, 
is the highest possible degree of co- 
operation between industry and agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. Westberg predicted that the pro- 
duction of meat scrap and tankage this 
year will be materially reduced, and that 
the country may have only a 50% supply 
of fish meal, especially if the navy feels 
it necessary to acquire more boats. 

The OPA is fighting hard, he con- 
tinued, for a ceiling price for alfalfa 
hay as the only sound means of establish- 
ing a ceiling for alfalfa meal. He pointed 
out how absurd it was to have estab- 
lished a ceiling price of $20 ton for loose 
alfalfa hay on the farms in three western 
states, as the result is that other states 
are pouring hay into them. The only 
answer, he concluded, is national price 
ceilings. 

Mr. Westberg spoke briefly of the 
difficulty they are having in trying to 


develop price ceilings for seeds. He said 
they had fought for a year for price 
ceilings on corn so that a more equitable 
situation would be reflected on manu- 
factured feeds. He assured feed manu- 
facturers and dealers that every effort 
is being made to maintain normal condi- 
tions in those industries. 

Mr. Westberg explained that if a feed 
manufacturer computes his prices on a 
per ton basis he is regarded as a class 
A operator, whereas if these computa- 
tions are on a bag basis he is considered 
to be in class B. 

He further explained that feed manu- 
facturers must not sell, through their 
mixed feeds, an ingredient on which a 
price ceiling has been established at a 
price higher than this ceiling. 

Those who heard Mr. Westberg were 
interested in his statement that industry 
advisory committees will be established 
for all ingredients. These committees 
will -confer with OPA officials, and 
through this plan it is hoped that prac- 
tical programs will be developed. 

A. H. Krueger devoted a large portion 
of his address to explaining the govern- 
ment’s new controlled materials plan, 
explaining that materials needed for 
maintenance in the milling industry will 
be allotted by the Grain Products Branch 
of the Food Administration. Millers, 
however, are first to apply to their 
usual sources of supply. 

He emphasized the advantages of the 
AA-1 rating which will apply to millers 
for maintenance parts after March 31, 
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and expressed the opinion that the feeq 
industry will soon be included in this 
classification. The complete text of his 
remarks on the CMP appears elsewhere 
in this issue. 

Mr. Krueger also explained that many 
areas in Pennsylvania, as well as else. 
where, are included in the new 48-hour 
week ruling. All full-time employees, 
coming under the Wage-Hour Act, he 
stated, are included in the ruling, but 
part-time ones are not. 

The conference was held under the 
direction of H. A. Menchey, Lancaster, 
Pa., president of the association, who, 
at the outset, explained that it was , 
mass meeting for all flour millers, feed 
manufacturers and dealers, and not mere- 
ly an association affair. 

H. C. Knandel, State Coilege, Pa., sec- 
retary of the organization, spoke of the 
tremendous numbers of livestock and 
poultry that now must be fed, pointing 
out that the country is facing « feed 
shortage despite record grain production. 
He emphatically declared that rations 
will not be the same as they have been in 
the past, and spoke of the necessity for 
the co-operation of all. 

Following luncheon, Miles Horst, the 
new secretary of agriculture for Penn- 
sylvania, spoke briefly of the importance 
of millers and feed manufacturers, and 
also their distributors, in food produc- 
tion. This fact must be recognized by 
the government, he said, adding that all 
agricultural groups must co-operate with 
the processors. 





THE CONTROLLED MATERIALS PLAN 


By A. H. KRUEGER 


Washington Office of the Millers National Federation 


NEW regulation under the Con- 

A trolled Materials Plan providing 

a higher preference rating for 

the acquisition of maintenance and re- 

pair materials needed by flour mills has 

just been released by the War Produc- 
tion Board. 

Before discussing the new order, it 
might be well to briefly explain in a 
general the Controlled Materials 
Plan in order that you may have a little 
better picture of the whole set-up. 

CMP itself does not directly affect the 
mills,.and I am therefore not going to 
explain the details of it. 

The Controlled Materials Plan of the 
War Production Board is a long-range 
program for controlling by allocation 
methods the use of critical materials for 
war production. 

It is replacing the production re- 
quirements plan and the existing priority 
system in so far as critical materials are 
concerned. Materials other than “con- 
trolled materials” will, however, continue 
to be distributed through the priorities 
system. 

The main purpose of the CMP is to 
make certain that production schedules 
are adjusted within materials supplies 
so that production requirements can be 
met. This is to be accomplished by: 

1. Adjusting requirements for critical 
materials to supply; 

2. Making the quantity and type of 
materials needed available at the time 
required to meet the approved program. 

In other words, materials will be made 
available as actually needed to meet a 
production schedule. Contractors will 


way 





not be permitted to stock up on critical 
materials not immediately needed. 

WPB divides the material among fed- 
eral claimant agencies. The agencies 
divide among prime contractors and 
manufacturers of A products and manu- 
facturers of B products. Contractors 
divide among their subcontractors and 
suppliers, each sub in turn dividing it 
among his subs. At each level, allot- 
ment is based on application coming 
from the next lower level. 

A prime contractor is one generally 
engaged in the production of arma- 
ments. A class B manufacturer is one 
producing items in fabricated form nor- 
mally sold on the open market. 

The claimant agencies through which 
allotment of critical material will be 
made are: 

Army; Navy; Maritime Commission; 
Aircraft Scheduling Unit; Lend- 
Lease; Board of Economic War- 
fare; Office of Civilian Supply; Na- 
tional Housing Agency; Office of 
Rubber Director; Office of Defense 
Transportation; Petroleum Adminis- 


trator for War; Facilities Bureau 
of WPB; Food Administration. 


CONTROLLED MATERIALS 

Controlled materials at present are 
carbon and alloy steel, copper and 
aluminum. These are to be directly al- 
lotted under the plan which becomes 
effective in the second quarter of 1943 
and will be in full operation by July 1. 
Other critical materials may be subse- 
quently controlled by the plan. 


MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR 


Materials for industrial maintenance 
and operating supplies will be allotted 


to plants by the appropriate claimant 
agencies. Prime contractors go directly 
to the claimant agencies. All others ap- 
ply to the appropriate industry branch 
of the claimant agency. 

In the case of the milling industry, 
critical materials needed for maintenance 
and repair parts will be allotted by the 
Grain Products Branch of the Food 
Administration to the manufacturer of 
such parts. This branch will determine 
the amount of critical materials required 
by our industry for specified periods. 


FLOUR MILL SUPPLIES 

Every miller, therefore, should make 
application for his requirements of con- 
trolled materials in unfabricated and 
fabricated form to his usual source of 
supply. 

The miller does not apply to the in- 
dustry branch of the claimant ayency: 
He should go to his supplier. 

The food administration has 
that all mills file orders prior to March 
1 for maintenance and repair materials 
to be needed during the last half of 194. 

It is, of course, not possible to place 
actual orders now for maintenance and 
repair parts, nor is it mandatory. It 
would be well for millers, however, t? 
anticipate what your requirements may 
be in order that manufacturers and 
processors can take measures to keep 
their supply of maintenance and repait 
parts at a normal level. Your require 
ments can be based on past use, condi- 
tion of your equipment, ete. In p!acing 
orders, a firm should allow approx 
mately twice as much time for the mar 
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ufacture of such equipment as is nor- 
mally required. 

Materials that should be ordered im- 
mediately should include necessary steel, 
copper and aluminum in unfabricated 
form, such as rolled bars, sheet, wire, 
ete, and all repair parts for such equip- 
ment as pumps, motors, conveyors, feed 
mixers, conveying equipment, flour and 
grain grinding and sifting machinery, 
ball and roller bearings, fan and other 

air and maintenance parts estimated 
as essential for operation during the 
rest of this year. 

While the Department of Agriculture 
has been promised a fair share of crit- 
ical materials for food production, it 
may be difficult for firms to get repair 
and maintenance parts unless the manu- 
facturers of these parts know in ad- 
vance what the requirements of food 
manufacturers will be. 


AA-] RATING FOR FLOUR MILLS 

Now, a preference rating of AA-1 will 
be available to flour mills after March 
31, 1943, for maintenance and repair 
materials. This preference rating will 
supersede the old preference rating of 
A-10 under Order P-100. All P or- 
ders, however, are specifically continued 
in existence, and all terms, provisions 
and restrictions contained in them which 
are not superseded by the new regulation 
will remain in effect. All WPB orders 
in “E,” “L” and “M” series are not 
affected by the new regulation. 

The War Production Board has just 
released CMP Regulation No. 5 which 
establishes required procedures for ob- 
taining maintenance, repair and operat- 
ing supplies, both in the case of con- 
trolled materials (at present, iron, cop- 
per and aluminum) under CMP and, in 
the case of other materials, by use of the 
preference rating. 

In addition, there may be included as 
maintenance, repair and operating sup- 
plies minor items of productive capital 
equipment and minor capital additions 
or replacements not exceeding $500 in 
value, excluding the cost of labor. 


THREE CLASSIFICATIONS 


The new regulation provides for the 
assignment of the specified preference 
ratings for three groups of businesses 
listed under schedules as follows: 

Schedule I—Contains a long list 
of essential industries engaged in the 
production of unfabricated and 
semi-fabricated products of con- 
trolled materials, chemical products, 
direct military products, engines and 
turbines, transportation equipment, 
paper and textile bags, foods and 
others. A preference rating of 

AA-1 is assigned for maintenance 

or repair materials. Schedule I 

as an industry, “industrial 
food production, processing, packag- 
ing, preservation and storage,” which 

‘includes all flour milling, breakfast 

cereals manufacturing, etc. . 

It does not appear at present that the 
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manufacture of commercial feeds nor 
commercial grain storage are included 
in Schedule I. It is not believed that 
this omission was intentional. The mat- 
ter has been brought to the attention of 
the food administration and appropriate 
steps are expected to be taken to pro- 
vide these essential industries with the 
preference rating necessary to facilitate 
the acquisition of maintenance and re- 
pair materials needed by these industries 
to enable them to continue production 
without curtailment. 


Schedule II assigns a preference 
rating of AA-2X for maintenance 
and repair materials needed by a list 
of industries engaged in the produc- 
tion of somewhat less essential prod- 
ucts. 

A preference rating of A-10 is 
available for maintenance and repair 
required by all other industries or 
businesses not listed in Schedule I 
or Schedule IT. 


The above preference ratings cannot 
be used for the acquisition of fabricated 
containers required for packaging prod- 
ucts, printed matter or stationery, fuel, 
electric power, office machinery or office 
equipment. 


QUANTITY RESTRICTION 


Acquisition of materials for mainte- 
nance, repair and operation under the 
regulation is restricted during any cal- 
endar quarter to an amount not to ex- 
ceed one fourth of purchaser’s aggre- 
gate expenditures for maintenance, re- 
pair and operating supplies during the 
calendar year 1942—including the $500 
allowed for replacements. If inade- 
quate, mills will have to use PD Form 
1A for additional material needed. 


CONTROLLED MATERIALS 


Flour mills are permitted to obtain 
necessary controlled materials by use of 
specified forms of certification, subject 
to quantity restrictions for the €alendar 
quarter. 

Flour millers requiring delivery after 
March 31 of any controlled materials, 
except aluminum, in unfabricated form 
for maintenance or repair should use the 
certification below. Since flour millers 
will not have a CMP allotment symbol, 
they are not required to use one, nor 
should mills use a preference rating for 
the acquisition of the above materials. 
Millers should use only their P-Order 
Number, which is P-100. Controlled 
materials can be obtained by placing on 
delivery order the following certification, 
signed manually: 

“CMP allotment symbol MRO—(P 
order No. ..)—The undersigned cer- 
tifies, subject to the criminal penal- 
ties for misrepresentation contained 
in Section 35 (a) of the United 
States Criminal Code, that the con- 
trolled materials covered by this or- 
der are required for essential main- 
tenance, repair or operating sup- 
plies, to be used for a purpose listed 





OPA to Grant Distributors’ 
- Request for Transfer to 296 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The appeal of the flour distributors to OPA to be trans- 
to the flour ceiling regulation No. 296 is to be granted. Official announcement 


will be made later this week. 


J. Pervis Milnor, OPA executive handling the question, is not convinced that the 
request of the distributors is based on sound ground, as he believes that in the long 
run the jobbers will be better off under the regulation they now have. 

Confronted with the direct request that the transfer be authorized, however, 


feels inclined to go along with the petitioners. 
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Industry Committees to Assist 
in Framing OPA Price Schedules 


WasuinctTon, D. C.—(Special)—Industry advisory committees to assist the OPA 
in framing price schedules are to be named by John Westberg, deputy price ad- 
ministrator in charge of the food and feed section, it was learned Feb. 18. Letters 


inviting leaders in the feed trades to serve will be sent out soon. 


There will be four advisory committees named to assist on feed ceilings: one on 


mixed feeds, one on meat scraps and digester tankage, one on fish meal and one 


on feed ingredients. 


Committees to represent the vegetable seed industry, one of retailers and the 
other made up of the grower-jobber group, will also be named by the OPA. 





in Schedule I or Schedule II of 

CMP Regulation No. 5 and that de- 

livery thereof will not result in a 

violation of the quantity restrictions 

contained in paragraph (f) of said 
regulation.” 

Flour millers may obtain aluminum 
required for essential maintenance or 
repair from a producer for an approved 
aluminum warehouse in amounts not to 
exceed 100 lbs from all sources in any 
one calendar quarter by indorsing a 
designated certification (see CMP Reg. 
5) on their purchase. order. 


MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR 

All other materials needed for main- 
tenance, repair and operating supplies, 
other than unfabricated products of 
controlled materials, can be obtained by 
flour mills, subject to quantity restric- 
tion, by use of AA-1 preference rating. 
These maintenance and repair materials 
are usually in fabricated form and in- 
clude all repair parts for such equip- 
ment as pumps, motors, conveyors, con- 
veying equipment, flour and grain grind- 
ing and sifting machinery, ball and roller 
bearings, fans and any other repair and 
maintenance parts essential for the op- 
eration of the mill. Millers requiring 
such materials for delivery after March 
31 should use the following certification, 
signed manually: 


“Preference rating ...... (specify 
rating)—MRO. The _ undersigned 
certifies, subject to the criminal pen- 
alties for misrepresentation con- 
tained in section 35 (a) of the 
United States Criminal Code, that 
the items covered by this order are 
required for essential maintenance, 
repair or operating supplies; that 
this order is rated and placed in 
compliance with CMP Regulation 
No. 5; and that the delivery re- 
quested will not result in a violation 
of the quantity restrictions 
tained in paragraph (f) 
regulation.” 


con- 
of said 


PREFERENCE RATINGS 

Under the terms of CMP Reg. 3, rat- 
ings which are accompanied by an allot- 
ment number or symbol are superior to 
ratings of the same grade without an 
allotment number. For example, a rat- 
ing of AA-2X with an allotment num- 
ber is superior to another rating of 
AA-2X without an allotment number, 
but is inferior to any rating of AA-1 
with or without an allotment number. 

I am informed that the grouping of 
products and services and Schedules I 
and II may be revised by the WPB 
Urgency Rating Division, and _ these 
changes probably will be issued in a 
revised regulation. 





THE CAKE YOU CANNOT EAT 


By A. W. Erickson 


From a Current “Field Notes Crop Reporting Service” Bulletin 


URING last fall and this winter 
B) Mother Nature has gone into 

the business of cake making in 
a disconcerting and alarming way. It 
is already showing up in many places 
and may cause more damage before 
spring. The cake is formed on top of 
wheat in storage,and it seems to develop 
more quickly in steel bins than in others. 
It is, however, not cunfined to steel bins 
because a heavy caking is taking place in 
large lots of wheat in armories, store 
buildings and other improvised storage 
space. 

There is continually some air move- 
ment upward in any bin of wheat. The 
air carries with it a very slight amount 
of moisture. When this contacts the top 
layer of wheat grains, which are 20 to 40 
degrees colder than the air from below, 
condensation takes place. The top layer 
from a half to one inch thick begins to 
seal over. In steel bins, it frequently 
condenses against the underside of the 
roof—forming drops which drop down in 
the wheat. This, I believe, is not enough 
to cause the surface to cake, the greater 
part of the condensation takes place as 
the air contacts the cold, top grains. 


In larger bins after the top has caked 
over, preventing the air from escaping, 
the temperature rises fast. I have been 
told that in some large buildings where 
as much as 70,000 to 100,000 bus have 
been stored in one large room, the tem- 
perature under the cake (which then was 
12 to 14 inches thick and so hard a man 
could walk on it without making much 
impression) rose to 104 to 108 degrees. 
Three to four feet below the surface the 
temperature ranged much 
proaching a normal condition. 

Wheat at such high temperatures is 
almost as sick as a human being show- 
ing that much fever. When loaded out, 
it is frequently called “sick” wheat, and 


lower, ap- 


often the government inspectors con- 
demn it, calling it “unfit for human con- 
sumption.” 

This experience is now so common in 
bins of government wheat being opened 
up and sold for feed that I believe coun- 
try elevator operators will do some good 
to warn farmers who have wheat in 
farm storage of this condition, and I 
suggest they urge them to examine their 
bins, 
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STEADY FLOW OF SMALL LOT SALES 
STEPS UP ACTIVITY IN FLOUR MARKET 


—<)—— 
Total Sales Count Up to Satisfactory Amount—Bakers Booking 
Steadily—Backlogs Unusually Large—Operating 
Schedules Continue High 


Flour sales are of fair volume, mill- 
ers report, and although most orders are 
not of the round-lot class, the total 
business placed counts up to a satisfac- 
tory amount. Bakers particularly are 
showing a continued interest in bookings 

with many of them 
apparently afraid 
that mills may soon 
find themselves 
swamped with work 
and unable to pro- 
vide the necessary flour. Stocks in most 
cases are being kept at a high level by 
the baking trade and millers report rec- 
ord backlogs of orders. Operating sched- 
ules are still at a very high level, with 
flour production figures this year run- 
ning well ahead of a year ago. Besides 
the step-up in flour output is the added 
activity created by the granular flour 
for alcohol program which is not  in- 
cluded in flour production reports. 

In the Southwest last week sales av- 
eraged 86% of capacity, compared with 
67% in the week previous and 85% in 
the corresponding period a year ago. 
Bakers were doing the most buying, al- 
though the family trade was also inter- 
ested, particularly for the better grades. 

A flurry of buying developed in the 
Northwest last week and pushed the sales 
figure up to 100% of capacity as against 
64% in the preceding week and 90% in 
the corresponding year 
Sales were mostly in small lots. 


week a ago. 

Spotted sales were reported by Buf- 
falo millers but the volume was greater 
Mills 
continue to operate at a very high rate. 
Fair buying was reported throughout the 
East with sales principally to the bakery 


than in the past several weeks. 


trade and in minimum car lot quantities. 

In the central states only a few sales 
were made with the prevailing soft 
wheat price structure continuing to har- 
ass the trade. Chicago reported a few 
sales of fair size with deliveries very 
good. 

On the Pacific Coast little new busi- 
ness developed, but mills continued to 
operate at a good rate. There is an 
excellent backlog of orders. 

Pacific Northwest millers reported a 
few export bookings to South America 
with the boost in subsidy. Spring wheat 
mills of the Northwest also noted con- 
siderable interest, although actual sales 
were restricted by the limited boat space 
available. 

Clears continue firm and rather hard 
to find. Prices are strong. 


PRODUCTION 


Although flour production dropped off 
slightly last week it continued at a rate 
considerably above the past several years. 
Total output of the mills reporting to 
Tue Norruwestern Mirer, which pro- 
duce 65% of the country’s flour, amount- 
ed to 1,626,158 bbls last week, compared 
with 1,680,683 in the week previous and 
1,406,861 in the corresponding period 
a year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 1,336,500 bbls and three years ago 
1,192,439. Compared with the preceding 
week, the Northwest milled 38,000 bbls 
less, the Southwest 33,000, the western 
division of the central west 5,000 and the 
North Pacific Coast 4,000. Buffalo mills 
reported a 15,000-bbl gain, the eastern 
division of the central west 9,000 and 
the Southeast 1,000. Complete details 
of production by sections can be found 
in the table on the opposite page. 


- 





LIMITING CCC FEED WHEAT SALES 
STRENGTHENS MARKET 


———~.>—_ 


Active Demand for Heavy Feeds Continues as Prices on These 
Items Widen Their Spread Over Bran—Nothing 
New in Oil Seed Meal Situation 


Further advances in wheat feeds fea- 
ture the general feed market situation. 
The active demand which set in for 
heavy feeds a week ago continued dur- 
ing the past week and prices on these 
kinds further widened their spread over 

bran. A_ strength- 

ening feature was a 

report that sales of 

CCC feed wheat 

would be limited. 

Nothing new has 
developed in the oil seed meal situation. 
A little ton lot trading takes place in 
linseed meal, but no car lot offerings 
are made and trading continues at a 
standstill. The same situation prevails 
in soybean meal. The index number of 
feed prices was up slightly to 171.5 com- 
pared with 170.8 for the previous week 
and 165.3 for the corresponding week 
last year. 

WHEAT FEEDS 

Millfeed production shows a further 

slight decrease with the weekly output 





as indicated by flour production at the 
principal milling centers amounting to 
about 100,200 tons. Prices have strength- 
ened materially at Minneapolis with quo- 
tations on the heavy types up close to 
ceiling levels. Anticipating an active 
spring demand for chick and pig starter 
feeds, mixed feed manufacturers are 
buying standard middlings and _ the 
heavy feeds aggressively. Inquiry for 
March, April and May shipments is 
especially good and quotations for these 
deliveries are held at full ceiling levels. 
Although bran is still inclined to lag, 
demand for the lighter offal has picked 
up following the announcement that sales 
of government feed wheat would be re- 
stricted and prices are up about $1 for 
the week. Deferred shipment bran is 
held at premiums over the prompt ship- 
ment, which brings prices on the de- 
ferred deliveries close to the ceiling 
price. 

Millfeeds at Chicago also show con- 
siderable strength under influence of an 


improved demand, especially for the 
heavier feeds. Limiting of feed wheat 
sales also had a strengthening influence 
at the close of last week. 

Prices for wheat millfeeds at Kansas 
City show little change. Bran continues 
to sell below the CCC support level 
while shorts remain in a tight position 
at OPA ceiling prices. The curtailment 
of feed wheat sales has a strengthening 
influence. 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


W heat, Flour Included 


in Supplies to Russia 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Many thousands 
of tons of wheat and flour are included 
in the 2,900,000 tons of war supplies 
which have been shipped to the Soviet 
Union by the United States since the 
beginning of the Soviet Aid program, 
according to Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
Lend-Lease Administrator. Lend-lease 
shipments to the Soviet Union in Janu- 
ary were almost 10% greater than the 
previous month. The great majority of 
the supplies are reaching their destina- 
tions. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WHEAT FOR UNITED KINGDOM 
Winnipec, Man.—Export sales of 
wheat to the United Kingdom since 
Feb. 20 total 3,000,000 bus of top grade 
Manitobas. No flour was sold. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
NEAR CEILING LEVELS 


Mills Not Inclined to Hedge Because 
They Can Use Feed for 
Mixed Car Buyers 


At St. Louis the price range of heayy 
feeds has just about hit the ceiling, 
while bran has gained steadily on ceil- 
Due to government with- 
drawal of feed wheat, feed prices ad- 
Sellers are holding for 


ing prices. 


vanced rapidly. 
top values while buyers are 
going slow for other than 
for present requirements, 
Volume of trading is light, 
much of it is exchanging 
for cash and spreading. 
Cash prices are unchanged, 
with demand for bran fair, and for gray 
shorts good. Offerings of both bran and 
shorts. tight. 

Millfeed futures are getting close to 
the position where it will be impossible 
to trade. Shorts are on the ceiling 
across the board with no trades. Bran 
climbed close to the ceiling with little 
offered. Mills are not inclined to do any 
hedging in this kind of a market because 
of their ability now to use the feed for 
their hungry mixed car buyers. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 








1942 FLOUR PRODUCTION 


INCREASES 


25% OVER 1941 OUTPUT 
——<>— 
108,631,604 Bbls Produced Compared With 105,992,210 Bbls Last 
Year—Kansas Leads Individual States, Producing 15.3% 
of the Total—New York Follows With 12.4% 


Wasninoton, D. C.—According to the 
report of the Bureau of the Census, 
108,631,604 bbls of wheat flour were 
produced in 1942, compared with 105,- 
992,210 bbls in 1941, an increase of 
2.5%. 

The mills whose data are included in 
this calendar year summary on wheat 
ground and wheat milling products, 
1942, produced 95% of the total wheat 
flour production, 111,368,727 bbls, as 
shown by the returns of the biennial 
census of manufactures for 1939. 

Of the 1,085 mills, 365 with a daily 
24-hour capacity under 100 bbls pro- 
duced 1.4% of the total flour reported; 
354 with 100-300 bbls capacity produced 
4.6%; 130 mills with 301-600 bbls ca- 
pacity produced 7.9%; 84 mills with 
601-1,000 bbls capacity produced 11.7%; 
and 152 mills of over 1,000 bbls capacity 
produced 74.4%. 


The 1,085 mills reporting for 1942 
ground 495,313,995 bus of wheat, oper- 
ating at 78.6% of a total daily eapacity 
of 577,715 bbls, and requiring 273.6 lbs 
of wheat for a barrel of flour. 

The 1,096 mills reporting for 1941 
ground 482,339,240 bus of wheat, operat- 
ing at 78.6% of a total daily capacity 
of 579,657 bbls, and requiring 273 Ibs of 
wheat for one barrel of flour. 

Of the 1942 total, Kansas produced 
15.3%, with 78 mills reporting 16,585,099 
bbls of flour. New York produced 
12.4% of the total, 30 mills reporting 
13,441,439 bbls produced. Forty-five mills 
reported from Minnesota, accounting for 
11.2% of the total, 12,152,735 bbls. Mis- 
souri accounted for 8.9% of the total, 
with 63 mills reporting a production of 
9,618,803 bbls. Texas produced 6% of 
the total, with 35 mills reporting a pro- 
duction of 6,510,679 bbls. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR PRODUCTION FOR THE UNITED STATES, 1942 AND 1941, AND 
BY MONTHS, 1942 
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United States— & s as ra a? _— * 
SSP *1,085 495,313,995 .§08,631,604  8,541,801,920 577,715 273.6 78.6 
eee *1,096 482,339,240 \%105,992,210 8,331,517,851. 579,657 273.0 78.6 

By months, 1942— - 
January ... 1,092 43,611,451 9,532,322 756,198,580 . 577,081 274.5 79.3 
February 1,092 38,621,257 8,478,922 663,743,081 577,775 273.3 78.3 
March 1,095 38,194,312 8,378,460 657,985,137 578,649 273.5 78° 
eee 1,093 36,878,336 8,058,281 641,181,526 578,649 274.6 78 
OO 1,093 36,141,421 7,902,681 628,939,325. 579,144 274.4 79.6 
oe 1,091 37,841,715 8,279,079 656,813,676 578,479 274.2 798 
ens eceds 1,085 41,464,509 9,074,986 718,093,095 577,909 2741 791 
August 1,082 40,919,613 8,967,933 705,516,288 . 579,135 273.8 78./ 
September . 1,080 44,562,783 9,793,463 765,128,022 577,065 273.0 781 
October 1,076 47,703,035 10,497,190 817,013,614 576,864 272.7 77.8 
November . 1,073 43,306,561 9,516,497 743,560,286 576,414 273.0 ar 
December . 1,068 46,069,002 10,151,790 | 787,629,290 575,415 272.3 7. 

*Average. .? . 
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the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Saturday, Feb. 20: 


Gray Del. in Chicago 
Bran Midds. 
38.75 39.80 
39.40* 39.80 
39.25 39.80 
39.35% 39.80 
38.35 39.80 





Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Saturday, Feb. 20: 


Bran’ Shorts 
POMTUATY 2. ccc cece ccevccees 35.40 36.30 
TE ccc cccccccccccsccecs 36.00 36.30 
VV: | 36.10 36.30 
MAF once ccc cecccesccecseses 35.85 36.30 
FD oc ccccccccersescccceece 35.10 36.30 
SEE, . AMBER Mia de¥ ese s000:0 34.50 36.30 

All quotations bid. 
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FIRM TONE CONTINUES 
IN WHEAT MARKETS 


Moderate Offerings and Active Demand 
Keep Prices Steady—Millfeed 
Scores Strong Gains 


Wheat markets continue to lean to- 
ward the firm side with moderate offer- 
ings and steady mill demand keeping 
prices steady. Feed prices have been 
strengthened by the announcement that 
the government feed wheat sales pro- 
gram would be curtailed until further 
notice. 

Trading interests appear. united in 
their opinion that 
recent legislative de- 
velopments point to 
an upward revision 
of the parity for- 
mula, and although 

it would be some time before such ac- 
tion could become effective, prospects 
appeared sufficient to bolster values. 

Also acting as a buoyant influence was 
the report from Washington that 200,- 
000,000 bus of government owned wheat 
had been earmarked for feeding our 
allies and populations which it is hoped 
will be recovered from axis domination. 
Offsetting these factors were indica- 
tions that wheat offerings were increas- 
ing and at present levels there appeared 
to be more interest in the redemption 
of loan wheat. 

Winter wheat continues to make fa- 
vorable progress in the southern great 
Plains except in some southwestern sec- 
tions where high winds and erosion have 
been unfavorable. In Texas growth is 
slow because of dryness. In northern 
sections of the wheat belt the crop still 
has ample snow cover‘ but in central 
and southern states where the ground 
is bare the low temperatures have been 
unfavorable. 

Mild weather prevails generally in 
Europe and comments on crop conditions 
are generally favorable. Because of the 
advanced growth and lack of snow pro- 
tection, however, fears for the crop are 
expressed should any sharp drop in tem- 
peratures occur. The corn crop in Ar- 
gentina continued to deteriorate because 
of dryness and trade agencies estimate 
that nearly half the crop is already lost. 


——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


U. §. EARMARKS WHEAT FOR 
EXPORT TO AXIS VICTIMS 


Wasuineron, D. C.—The United 
States government has earmarked 200,- 
900,000 bus of wheat for its supplies for 

g hungry people in the lands the 
hope to wrest from Axis control, 
ithas been announced. This amount in- 
Cudes 50,000,000 bus the government 
Previously had pledged to-a? relief pool 
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created by the International Wheat Coun- 
cil, composed of. representatives of the 
four leading exporting countries and 
Great Britain. 

Little of the grain is likely to move 
until it can be delivered to countries now 
dominated by the Axis and until more 
shipping space is available. Some may 
move to North Africa, although that 
area normally is an exporting section. 

The time may come when the United 
States also will be furnishing freed 
Europe with feed to re-establish its live- 
stock population, government officials 
forecast. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
HEADS WPB DIVISION 

New York, N. Y.—Norman T. Beards- 
ley, manager of the board and pulp divi- 
sion of the Union Bag & Paper Corp., 
has been named chief of the Kraft Board 
Unit of the paper-board section of the 
War Production Board. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SITUATION ON BAGS 
GROWS MORE SERIOUS 


Accruing Shortages, Confusing Regula- 
tions Discouraging to Trade—Cotton 
Market Gains Strength 











New York, N. Y.—The situation on 
bags of both cotton and burlap grows 
steadily more serious. In addition to the 
shortages that have been accruing for 
some time, the confusing regulations 
clamped on these products by govern- 
ment agencies is developing an increas- 
ingly critical situation. Recent increases 
in arrivals from Calcutta had brought 
hope of some relief in the bag trades, 
but word that the Defense Supply Corp. 
has a priority not only on the light- 
weight, but the heavyweight burlap as 
well, is discouraging to prospects of ob- 
taining material even in the much needed 
agricultural channels. Word is also re- 
ceived that jute and sugar bag loadings 
will be given first place at Calcutta, due 
to requests of the government; on top of 
which is an announcement that ship- 
ments of the heavy Cuban and Puerto 
Rican sugar bags will no longer be en- 
couraged. 

The scarcity of osnaburgs or other 
sheetings is nearly as acute with mills 
unable to accept orders from bag manu- 
facturers, and the situation in this area 
is considered serious. A statement by 
a Washington agency that California cit- 
rus producers will have to turn to tex- 
tiles because of the shortage of wooden 
crates or boxes, would throw a demand 
for probably 10,000,000 additional bags, 
but as the Farmers Union in that sec- 
tion has always refused to allow their 
use, no specific word on this situation 
has been issued. 

The possibility of a compromise be- 
tween the farm bloc and the government 
gave strength to the cotton market, car- 
rying prices to new highs for the move- 
ment. Nearly all trading was based on 
Washington developments, although 
nothing definite was reported and it was 
felt in many channels that public opin- 
ion may have forced the compromise 
talk. In committees the farm groups 
seemed to stand firm with the new parity 
program. Indicated acreage plantings 
for the coming season show a reduction 
of, nearly 3% according to estimates by 
the New York Journal of Commerce, 
and consumption of cotton was less in 
January than December and January, 
1942. 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8.) 




















Previous Feb. 21, Feb. 22, Feb. 24, 
Feb. 20, 1943 week 1942 1941 1940 
POE ck crccvedteencssces 352,677 390,998 345,099 296,680 254,745 
a SELLE CLT ELE LE 590,990 623,716 511,833 489,765 436,218 
... MEEEPTPUTUCTLOTEET ETT Tee 274,715 259,291 214,611 201,483 135,811 
Central West—Eastern Div. *153,290 144,670 107,101 123,443 131,270 
Western Division 90,954 95,194 65,779 59,104 55,964 
COE nec seve wecwesce *25,432 24,065 6,868 29,666 32,238 
North Pacific Coast *138,100 142,749 155,570 136,359 146,193 
REED . ow 4i0 5 00562 46:0-60000.06.0' 1,626,158 1,680,683 1,406,861 1,336,500 1,192,439 
*Partly estimated. 
Crop-year production 
lod Percentage of activity ‘ r July 1 to 
Feb. 20, Previous Feb. 21, Feb. 22, Feb. 24, Feb. 20, Feb. 21, 
1943 week 1942 1941 1940 1943 1942 
Northwest ....... 63 70 62 52 45 11,855,433 10,981,758 
Southwest ....... 83 88 72 69 63 19,199,071 17,637,409 
BRWHBIO ccc ccvess 93 88 72 68 46 7,243,853 6,766,022 
Central West— 
Eastern Div. ... 84 78 63 71 75 4,539,574 4,079,372 
Western Div. .. 77 81 56 50 48 2,391,047 1,941,591 
Southeast ........ 70 66 35 55 63 842,794 609,508 
N. Pacific Coast... 82 85 76 65 67 4,344,121 4,049,167 
Totals ....06. 79 81 70 63 57 50,415,893 46,064,827 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output of ac- South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
bbis bbis tivity Weekly Flour Pct. 
Feb. 14-20 ...... 415,500 367,851 89 capacity output of ac- 
Previous week 415,500 372,974 90 bbls bbls tivity 
YOOQr Q@BO .ccecee 415,500 316,917 76 Feb. 14-20 ...... 376,950 216,690 57 
Two years ago... 415,500 282,849 68 Previous week .. 376,950 231,734 61 
Five-year Average ......ccccccccces 70 fo eae 376,950 206,295 55 
Ten-year AVETABGE] ...ccceeesseveees 64 Two years ago... 389,550 177,800 46 
TECRFORD BVOPERS 6404 000s 06 cnsses 46 
Kansas City DOR<FORE QVOTEME v.02 o060000scevees 44 
Feb. 14-20 ...... 180,000 138,112 77 Producti f ides _— ‘ 
oie wn. Sane 160,614 89 a or current week was partly 
BOOP GOO cscoree 180,000 113,243 63 
Two years ago... 180,000 122,292 68 Minneapolis 
Five-year A@Verage ...eeeeeeeecevees 72 Ww 
abs e eekly Flour Pct. 
Ten-year AVETATE ..ccseccscccccces 70 capacity output of ac- 
Wichita Wel, taste bbis bbls tivity 
F a “a Feb. oP sccoes 180,300 135,987 75 
Feb. 14-20 ...... 56,700 68,873 (6 Previous week .. 180,300 159,264 88 
Previous week 56,700 45,438 80 Year ago ....... 180,300 138,804 77 
Year ago ....... 66,700 43,648 75° Two years ago... 180,900 118,880 66 
Two years ago... 56,700 42,486 75 FiV@-yeoM@r @VETABE 22.00 cccscccccces 57 
Salina SOMPORE AVETERS. ccccecccseceseces 62 
Feb. 14-20 ...... 56,100 42,156 75 CENTRAL WEST 
Previous week 56,100 44,690 80 _ 
TORr BHO. ovseses 56,100 39,124 70 Mastern Division 
Two years ago... 56,100 42,138 76 Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
cludi th H 
PACIFIO COAST ” ols ol Flour Pct 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: capacity output of ac- 
Seattle and Tacoma District bbls bbls tivity 
Weekly Flour Pct. feb, 14-20 ...... 181,640 153,270 84 
capacity output of ac- Previous week 184,640 144,670 78 
bbis eptbls, tivity Year ago ....... 169,390 107,101 63 
Feb. 14-20 ...... 94,800 85,978 90 Two years ago... 172,920 123,443 ° 71 
Previous week 94,800 85,394 90 WivO-VOOr AQVOTAGS occccccccccceccee 72 
Ween G00 se0sess 130,800 99,871 76 Ten-year AVETAGE ......0cccseceees 68 
Two years ago... 135,600 71,711 53 tbe } ‘ a . , 
Five-year average .......se... byt 62 ¥ roduction for current week is partly esti- 
Ten-year average .......+.. duivdei 61 mated. 
*Estimated, Western Division 
; Portland District Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
_—_ 14-20 ...... coaee repr i 4 cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 
revious week ,200 ,855 ny va 
Year ago ....... 73,400 55,699 76 Weekly — ee 
ss capacity output of ac 
Two years ago... 74.600 64,648 87 bbls bbls tivity 
Five-year BVETABZOS 2. cccccccscccccce 71 a 117,600 90,954 17 
TOM-FORP BUGGERED occccccvcceccoses 67 Previous week . 117,600 95,194 81 
HE. VOOQr BBO .cccces 117,600 65,779 56 
THE SOUT AST Two years ago... 117,600 59,104 50 
Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia five-year average .....seeeeeeeeeee 55 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at Ten-year SE ee Sane nc ac eu ee 55 
the Southeastern Millers Association: ° r 
Weekly Flour Pct. BUFFALO 
capacity output of ac- Weekly Flour Pct. 
bbls bbls tivity capacity output of ac- 
Feb. 14-20 ...... 36,400 25,432 70 bbls bbls tivity 
Previous week 36,400 24,065 66 Feb. 14-20 ...... 294,600 274,715 93 
Beet GRO ci cxcace 19,390 6,868 35 Previous week 294,600 259,291 88 
Two years ago... 53,400 29,666 55 SORE GOO. ocxceves 294,600 214,611 72 
PIvG+YOGr GVOTEABS 2. ccccccccccsceses 64 Two years ago... 289,800 201,483 68 
BOR-POGE AVOERER cccccscceccvecsss 66 Five-year average 71 
Production for current week is estimated. Ten-year average 71 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


r—Southwest——, -——Northwest—, -—Buffalo—, -—Combined—., 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 





production to date 
Feb. ‘14-20 ...... 27,823 912,850 14,285 
Previous week .. 29,178 15,399 
Two weeks ago.. 28,313 16,580 
$30,838 13,282 
772,221 10,903 
777,493 9,712 
755,347 10,501 
Five-yr. average 23,104 809,904 11,737 


63,295 

9,723 

10,192 

425,817 8,048 
377,804 7,556 
393,625 8,003 
397,710 6,354 
411,650 8,053 





production to date production to date production to date 


274,281 t 1,650,426 
54,300 
55,585 
255,098 45,506 1,511,753 
249,278 41,519 1,399,303 
244,878 38,054 1,415,996 
258,955 38,627 1,412,012 
256,498 42,893 1,478,052 
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RECOMMENDATIONS ON PROTEIN 
USE DESIGNED TO STRETCH SUPPLY 


Feeders and Feed Industry Asked to Co-operate in Utilizing Scarce 
Ingredients So Maximum Results in Terms of Total 
Food Production Can Be Obtained 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Two days of conference in Washington 
between Department of Agriculture officials and leaders in the 
feed industry, Feb. 17-18, resulted in a voluntary co-operative pro- 
gram designed to conserve vital proteins in poultry and livestock 


feeds. 


Under the jointly agreed to program, the feed industry 


will hold the protein content of mixed feeds to certain maximum 


amounts. 


This action was taken to stretch available protein sup- 


plies to meet the heavy demand foreseen in the drive to reach 1943 


dairy, egg, livestock and poultry pro- 
duction goals. 

Adopted by the Feed Industry Council, 
which is made up of representatives of 
feed manufacturers, distributors, retail- 
ers and farm co-operative organizations, 
with nutritionists from agricultural col- 
leges as consultants, both industry and 
governmental spokesmen believe the pro- 
gram will assure efficient utilization of 
available feed proteins. 

Text of the voluntary agreement fol- 
lows: 

“A,—ANIMAL PROTEIN (meat 
scrap, fish meal, tankage, liver meal, 
and dried milk by-products). 

1—The following listed mixed feeds 
shall not contain more than the total 
quantity of animal protein indicated: 


Total Pounds of Animal Protein per 100 
Pounds of Mixed Feed 


Kind of mixed feed— 
Chick starters .... 
Turkey starters . 
Duck starters 
Broiler mashes 
All mash growing diets (all types*).. 1.125 
Growing mashes (all types,* to be 

fed with gra@im) .cccccesccccscccse 
All mash laying diets (all types*)... 
Laying mashes (all types,* to be 

fe@ with GralM) ..cccccccccccsccce 2.250 
All mash breeding diets (all types*). 
Breeding mashes (all types,* to be 


Per cent 





fed with grain) ....ccessecccvcees 4.500 

Poultry supplements and = concen- 
trates— 

SOG BUOAGEM cccccccccvccvcesesccce 3.375 

SET BOOSH ov cc cciccccccccesveses 4.600 

SETH PEOTOEM ncccccvcccccvcsececes 5.000 
Sow and pig feeds (to be fed straight) 2.000 
Sow and pig feeds (to be fed with 

BPRIM) cccccccccccceveccevesccovove 4.000 
Hog fatteners (to be fed straight)... 1.500 
Hog supplements, for growing and 

fattening (to be fed with grain)... 3.000 
Calf starters (complete) .........+. ies 

6.0 


Calf starters (to be fed with grain). 


*All types means for chickens, turkeys, 
guineas, ducks, geese, etc. 


“2.—FISH MEAL 

(A) Fish meal should be used only 
in: poultry starters, broiler mashes, 
poultry breeding diets and mashes, sow 
and pig feeds and calf starters; except 
in cases of emergency or in areas in 
which other animal proteins are not 
available. 

(B) Fish meal should not be used in 
feed for hogs after the hogs reach a 
weight of 75 lbs. 


38—SUPPLEMENTS FOR GROW- 
ING AND FATTENING HOGS should 
not contain more than 35% of total pro- 
tein, the animal protein content of these 
supplements shall not exceed 3 lbs per 
100 Ibs of supplements, as shown in the 
tabulation under section Al of this pro- 
gram. 


“B.— VEGETABLE PROTEIN 

1—Dairy Feeds.—Limit total protein 
content of dairy feeds to 16% as fed to 
the cows, except in cases where only 
grass hay, cereal hay or fodders, or 
silages made from the same crops are 
available, when 18% is permissible, with 
tolerance not to exceed 1%. Where 





legume hay is available, the protein con- 
tent of the dairy feeds as fed to the 
cows should be limited to a grain ration 
containing from 12% to 16% protein, 
depending upon the quality of the hay. 


“C.—ALL PROTEIN INGREDI- 
ENTS, whether animal, marine or vege- 
table, should be mixed with other feed- 
stuffs to obtain maximum results and 
more complete utilization of the protein, 
and should not be fed separately.” 

“To provide fair and equitable dis- 
tribution among producers and to assist 
in efficient utilization of available sup- 
plies,” the department’s statement said, 
“the Feed Industry Council adopted the 
conservation program. It is expected to 
go into operation almost immediately. 
The council representatives also agreed 
that poultry producers should be as- 
sured that the types of feed they will 
need in 1943 will be available.” 

The government’s statement further 
declared: “Maximum protein content of 
various mixed feeds agreed to by the 
Feed Industry Council with the con- 
currence of the Department of Agricul- 
ture livestock and poultry nutrition spe- 
cialists varies, but in most instances 
represents a substantial reduction from 
the amount previously used. However, 
the department’s nutrition technicians 
feel that the limited protein content 
feeds agreed to will do a satisfactory 
job if they are intelligently used. 

“The livestock and poultry feed situ- 
ation this year has been complicated by 
confusion concerning available supplies 
and aggravated by local and regional 
shortages of necessary proteins. Depart- 
ment specialists are of the opinion that, 
while the supply situation with respect 
to feed proteins is tight, the picture 
for the country as a whole during 1943 is 
not alarming, if available supplies are 
used efficiently. In fact, there is a slight 
overall increase in estimated. feed pro- 
tein supplies for 1943 over last year on 
the basis of animal and poultry units. 
The supply of proteins of animal and 
marine origin is tightest, however, and 
the conservation program, is primarily 
designed to remedy this situation. 

“Demand for livestock feed is the 
heaviest in history. Not only is it fol- 
lowing the record-breaking production 
goals set for this year, but because feed 
prices are very favorable in relation to 
livestock prices, farmers are increasing 
amounts formerly fed and other produc- 
ers who have not used feeds in the past 
are now using them. 

“At the request of Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wickard, the feed council repre- 
sentatives agreed, in so far as practicable, 
to assign voluntary preference to the 


use of available feed proteins in start- 
ing and breeding feeds for poultry and 
livestock. The combined conservation 
and preference program is designed to 
assure adequate nutrition for poultry and 
livestock without waste of available pro- 
teins.” 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE-——— 


Crop Outlook Good; 
Feed Demand 


Reduces Grain Pile 


@ Cargill Bulletin Predicts 
Another Year of Good Yields— 
Some Stored Grain Damaged 


The crop outlook for 1943 is rather 
promising and with a continuation of 
favorable conditions, yields of most crops 
should be high, but there are many 
obstacles to be overcome before harvest, 
the Cargill crop bulletin states. The 
threat of rust, insects and disease is ever 
present and could develop into danger- 
ous proportions. Most forecasters pre- 
dict good rainfall during 1943, but will 
it be well distributed and come at the 
propitious time when it will be most 
beneficial to the crops. Unless some 
unforeseen calamity occurs, we are look- 
ing forward to another year of good 
yields, it is reported. 

“Demand for livestock feed has been 
so great that the disappearance of all 
grain is much more than anticipated,” 
says Cargill. “Many farmers are now 
cleaning out their bins, and elevator 
space is not so congested. When a sur- 
plus of any commodity is emphasized— 
especially wheat—the tendency is to use 
it lavishly. Due to the lack of space in 
terminal elevators at harvest time, large 
amounts of grain had to be stored on 
the farms. 

“Wet weather during harvest made it 
necessary to store some grains with a high 
moisture content. Heating and insects 
developed and much of this grain is now 
unsuitable for marketing and must be fed 
or used in some way on the farms. 
Some of the grain stored in temporary 
wood and steel bins has deteriorated and 
is only fit for feed. Even in the well 
regulated and efficient terminal elevators 
grain must be inspected frequently and 
handled properly to avoid spoilage, so 
it is not surprising that grain stored in 
temporary structures has deteriorated. 
The Department of Agriculture now esti- 
mates the probable disappearance of 
wheat during the 1942-43 season will 
reach 906,000,000 bus or about 200,000,000 
more than normal. 

“The reduced acreage sown to winter 
wheat last fall made a remarkable de- 
velopment during the favorable fall 


Wicuita, Kan.—Farmers in the former 
Dust Bowl are today worried over high 
income tax payments. Here is a story of 
B. V. Hanna, Springfield, Colo., wheat 
farmer, who persisted in remaining in 
the Dust Bowl through seven years of 

failure. Last year he 


The Lord harvested 114,000 bus 
H Ip of wheat testing 62 
eips 


Ibs and 14% protein. 

He grew it on 3,800 
acres of land, seeded 15 Ibs to the acre 
and harvested an average of 30 bus to the 
acre. 
cattle and 2,000 sheep on wheat pas- 
ture. 


This winter he is feeding 800 
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weather, sending down vigorous roots 
into the moist soil and developing an 
excellent top growth that has supplied 
good pasturage in the Southwest. Most 
of the winter wheat area had a snow coy. 
ering during the severe weather, although 
some sections of the South and South. 
west were bare when the recent cold 
spell arrived. This may have caused 
some damage, but it is too early to make 
an estimate of the loss. Some sections 
of eastern Kansas and Oklahoma have 
suffered from thawing and freezing, 
cracking the soil and breaking the roots 
of the plants. This, however, affects 
only a small part of the acreage, but 
more damage from this cause may be 
expected before the spring weather ar- 
rives. The eastern soft wheat states 
have been fairly well protected during the 
winter and comparatively little damage 
is expected in this area. The Pacific 
Northwest had a good snow cover and 
prospects are bright. The volunteer 
wheat in Kansas and the Southwest 
seems to have suffered most, but this 
acreage can be used for other crops. 

“The average of fall sown rye over the 
Northwest shows a decided decrease from 
former years. The North Dakota acre- 
age is the smallest since 1916. ‘This re- 
duction of acreage is largely due to fre- 
quent rains during September, causing 
a late harvest and delaying field work 
and seeding operations. Similar condi- 
tions prevailed in Minnesota and other 
rye raising states. The crop, however, 
was well covered by snow during the 
winter and may show good development 
when spring opens up.” 





BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Car Shortage Plagues 
Southwestern Elevators 


Hvutcuinson, Kansas.—The car short- 
age again is plaguing southwestern 
Kansas elevators and operations are 
spasmodic. In some places wheat was 
accepted and piled on the ground tem- 
porarily. Farmers are showing every 
indication they intend to clean up home- 
stored grain as soon as possible. 

Wheat receipts picked up here despite 
the car shortage, totaling 600 cars. 
Nearly all is in good condition despite 
the fact much came from farm bins. 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


LOAN LIQUIDATIONS CUT 
SOFT RED WHEAT STOCKS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Liquidation of 
loans on 1942 wheat have virtually ex 
hausted the government held reserves of 
soft red wheat, while soft white stocks 
are low, and in the federally owned cate- 
gories, soft red is exhausted while less 
than 8,000,000 bus of soft white wheat 
remain, Commodity Credit Corp. officials 
said Feb. 22. 


Liquidations since Jan. 1 have released 


18,400,000 bus from loan for sale to mill- 
ers demanding this grade of wheat from 
the short red crop, CCC’s weekly report 
on loans showed. In the week ended 
Feb. 13, 4,000,000 bus were redeemed 
by loan payments, and in the week pre- 
vious 5,000,000 bus were reclaimed. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


AUSTRALIA'S WHEAT ESTIMATE UP 
An estimate that Australia’s wheat 


“ efop this season would total. 157,000,00 


bus was announced Feb. 22. This repre 
sented an increase of 12,000,000 bus over 
an earlier estimate. 
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Northwestern spring wheat flours 
from the COMMANDER MILLS 
will give you the strength, fine 
baking qualities and flavor you want—for special blends 
or regular formulas. They are specialized flours—milled 
for bakers from selected choice Northwestern wheats. 
Their high quality proteins and strong fermentation tol- 
erance insure good oven spring and fine texture, with 
the full rich flavor that only Northwestern spring wheat 


imparts. 


You'll find Northwestern spring wheat flours from 
COMMANDER MILLS with just the right protein strength 
and type to fit your baking requirements. They'll help 
carry a larger share of the baking load under present 


conditions of production. 


Let your Commander Mill representative discuss these 
spring wheat flours with you, for he is well qualified to 
help you in selecting those flours best suited to your 


production requirements. 
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COMMANDER MILLS 
Supply your needs for 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 






















Well Known Brands of 
Northwestern Spring Wheat Flour 
from the COMMANDER MILLS 


@ COMMANDER 

@ MISS MINNEAPOLIS 
@ MAPLESOTA 

@ MINNEAPOLIS BEST 
@ BIG DIAMOND 


@ BEST ON RECORD 
















DIVISION OF 





Commander Milling Company ¢ Minneapolis 
_ Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation « Buffalo 
















MANY OUTSTANDING 


MILLING AND GRAIN CONCERNS 
Are Customers Of This Bank 


Throughout the Middle West—and in other 
sections as well—are such concerns that use 


the services of the FIRST, in ST. LOUIS. 


























Many of these relationships have extended 
over a long period of years and have proven 
mutually satisfactory. 


We invite new milling and grain accounts on 
the basis of our experience, and ability to 
serve their specialized requirements. 


Ww 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway * Locust « Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 

KING’S BEST 
i GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 





H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 






























Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
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Jones-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building 





Kansas Crrty, Missouri 




















Almost 6 Billion 
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Pounds of Food 


Shipped Under Lend-Leasein 1942 


Wasninoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture reported recently that 
the Food Distribution Administration 
delivered 5,730,000,000 Ibs of food and 
other agricultural commodities for ship- 
ment to the Allies during 1942, making 
a total of 9,224,000,000 Ibs since the be- 
ginning of lend-lease operations in 
March, 1941. Food deliveries under lend- 
lease in 1942 were less than 6% of the 
total United States food supply in that 
year. 

The beginning of food shipments to 
Russia during 1942 reflected substan- 
tial increases in deliveries of many com- 
modities, particularly meats, fats and 
oils, and some grain products. Virtually 
all deliveries in 1941 went to Britain 
and the British dominions. In 1942 about 
76% of the total was for the British, 
23% for the Russians, and the remain- 
ing amount for Polish, Jugoslavian and 
Greek war victims and for French North 
Africa. In December, for the first time, 
deliveries to the Russians were greater 
than those to the British. 

Meat products during 1942 moved 
ahead of dairy products, eggs and grain 
products, and led all other commodity 
groups in quantity delivered. Some 
1,145,000,000 Ibs of meat were laid down 


at shipside, or nearly 20% of the total 
foodstuffs supplied, as against about 10% 
in 1941. Nearly all the meat delivered 
was pork. The 1942 deliveries, how- 
ever, amounted to only about 9.8% of 
the United States total pork supply, 
Much of it, particularly for the Russians, 
was in fatbacks. 

Deliveries of dairy products and eggs 
during 1942, which accounted for 17% 
of all deliveries, were marked by the 
shift from evaporated milk to the more 
highly concentrated dried skim milk, and 
by increased quantities of cheese and 
dried eggs cleared from American ports, 

Deliveries of fats and oils for ship- 
ment to the Allies aggregated 720,000,000 
Ibs, or nearly three times that of 1941, 

Deliveries of fruit, vegetable and grain 
products were somewhat smaller during 
1942 than in the 1941 lend-lease period. 
This was due in part to the higher de- 
gree of concentration in which foodstuffs 
were delivered. 

There were large increases in quanti- 
ties of miscellaneous foods non- 
food commodities made available to the 
Allies—the latter group including cot- 
ton and tobacco, Deliveries of vitamin 
products increased tenfold, and agricul- 
tural seeds in an even higher ratio. 
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GRAIN AND FLOUR DELIVERIES TO ALLIES 








Since start of 











Commodity (listed by pounds)— December 1942 lend-lease 
I, SE hone On ooe bd EW RRS OSD REESE OHO 105,280 22,709,316 22,709,316 
Barley, romsted cereal ......cccscscccceses covces 140,000 140,000 
eS” aces eeeeeeeeenes: i tmeees 5,156,080 7,205,680 
PEE WOUND cn ceccccastoccowcvssees § ewes 16,800 16,800 
Concentrated cereal foods .......c.see20+ cevvce 835,740 
COUNT GTN cc ccaccoceswececescccsnse 414,400 2,470,150 
Cracked wheat 4,654,720 7,098,551 
Feeds—Barley .... 4,320,960 8,167,525 

SE. cuteadacvereeviescaseanecaeecsa’ <weShs 196,149,560 : 

RE MO vococecensnadeiesseeases <0 pee 416,701 416,701 

DE NE caeher seek KV SECA OWAN GR SeGe |, eet 2,209,790 2,209,790 

errr Crees rt 2,912,180 61,608,090 73,15 

Wee, CE GUN cccccceertcvsesectene 8 sebser 607,400 
PR tc cbendidecastoheeatbeoxtes. . “bebbae 172,480 172,480 

Rye 322,560 14,132,516 14,132,516 

Wheat 37,900,800 271,453,704 300,853,214 
EEE. cc osc dennccaseechadveeduetsss| abbaws 16,000 70,000 
PRPS ee tee ee i) eee 28,656 28,656 
EE 3 oda uh CONS UE ECES ERE RED ESER CEES) dS’ eee 23,148,639 62,939,999 
TS ee RT Te etry ere ee 29,066,240 43,399,780 43,399,780 
CORE. wt cae es cb dcedecwsvevtesthéeetues 4,112,640 9,133,783 9,133,783 
EE GROUED hci ces eeneiacyeesedsscsieuss ~ €6nbee 66,120 66,120 

83,809,780 669,137,381 1,443,529,729 
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Food Production Outlook Good 
But Demands Will Be Greater 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Prospects are 
favorable for another record-breaking 
year of food production, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture points out in a 
summary of recent agricultural develop- 
ments. However, the demand for farm 
products: is expected to increase more 
than production. 

Moisture conditions were favorable at 
the beginning of 1943 and with only av- 
erage weather from now until harvest, 
crop yields per acre are likely to be 
about equal to the general level in 1940 
and 1941, and higher than in any earlier 
year. 

Stocks of feed grains and of wheat 
and numbers of cattle on feed Jan. 1 
were at an all-time record. Numbers 
of sheep and lambs on feed, for market 
were only slightly below the record set a 
year earlier. Inspected slaughter of 
6,800,000 head of hogs in December was 
the largest on record for any month. 

Commercial hatchery production in 
1942 reached an all-time high, and De- 
cember output was a record for the 
month, reflecting a strong demand for 


chicks to meet the need for increased 
production. More than 90% of the De- 
cember output was in heavy breeds— 
many of them going to areas which spe- 
cialize in producing young chickens for 
meat. 
Goals for several important war crops 
have been increased since the beginning 
of the year. If yields are at about 
the average level of recent years, pro 
duction from the new goal acreage of 
these crops would be approximately 4s 
follows: grain sorghums, 152,400,000 bus: 
flaxseed, 39,875,000 bus; soybeans _har- 
vested, 216,000,000 bus; dry beans, 25, 
542,000 bags, uncleaned; dry peas, 6 
627,000 bags, uncleaned; potatoes, 407, 
700,000 bus; sweet potatoes, 82,780,000) 
bus. 
Cash income from farm marketings in 
1942 is now estimated at nearly $15- 
400,000,000—37% more than the $1l,- 
. 200,000,000 in 1941. Including govert 
“ment payments, 1942 cash farm income 

is estimated at around $16,100,000,000, 
and gross income at nearly $18,700,000 
000, exclusive of change in inventories 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 





An Independent ill 





WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 


























Igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 

LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


+ 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 
And All Other Special Flours 








Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


HAVASAK" 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS 








TOWN CRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls A 
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HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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King Milling Company’ 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 


Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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Net income apparently totaled about 
$10,200,000,000. 

Prices of farm products averaged ap- 
proximately 115% of parity on Jan. 15, 
compared with an average of about 
103% of parity for the full year 1942. 
Fewer workers were employed on farms 
Jan. 1 than in any other month since 
1925, when monthly records were begun. 
Farm wage rates, at 223% of the 1910- 
14 average, were the highest since 1920. 
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High Court Rules on 
Applicability of 
Labor Act 


In two recent decisions—Walling vs. 
Jacksonville Paper Co. and Higgins vs. 
Carr Bros. Co., Inc.—the U. S. Supreme 
Court held that all phases of a whole- 
sale business selling intrastate could not 
be deemed covered by the act solely be- 
cause it makes its purchases interstate, 
a bulletin of the Millers National Fed- 
eration reports. The court said that the 
use of the words “in commerce” entails 
an analysis of the various types of trans- 
actions and the particular course of busi- 
ness. The applicability of the act is de- 
pendent on the character of the em- 
ployees’ work and the facts pertaining 
to the particular business. 

In the Jacksonville Paper Co. case, the 
circuit court of appeals, sustained by the 
U. S. Supreme Court, held that em- 
ployees who are engaged in the pro- 
curement or receipt of goods from other 
states are engaged in commerce within 
the meaning of section 6(a) and section 
7 (a) of the wage and hour act. The 
court also held that where goods are 
ordered pursuant to a pre-existing con- 
tract or understanding with the custom- 





er, and when such goods are obtained 
outside the state, such movement is in 
interstate commerce until the customer’s 
destination is reached. According to the 
court, the contract or understanding pur- 
suant to which goods are ordered, like a 
special order, indicates where it was in- 
tended that the interstate movement 
would terminate. The above were the 
only types of transactions performed 
by a wholesaler which the court held to 
be covered by the wage and hour act. 

Higgins vs, Carr Bros. Co., Inc., is 
a companion case to Walling vs. Jack- 
sonville Paper Co. Carr Bros. Co., Inc., 
is a wholesale grocer who purchased 
merchandise from local producers and 
from dealers in other states and sold and 
distributed it to local retail trade. The 
court held that when merchandise com- 
ing from without the state was unloaded 
at the wholesaler’s place of business, its 
interstate movement had ended, and that 
employees loading and delivering such 
merchandise from employer’s warehouse 
to local retailers were not engaged in 
interstate commerce and therefore not 
entitled to overtime under the wage and 
hour act. 

In both cases the wage and hour divi- 
sion argued that wholesalers were sub- 
ject to the provisions of the act on the 
ground that wholesalers doing an inter- 
state business in competition with those 
doing a local business would be preju- 
diced if their local competitors were not 
required to comply with the same labor 
standards. In response to this argument 
the court said that the fair labor stand- 
ards act does not extend federal control 
to business “affecting commerce” as does 
the national labor relations act. 
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“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


* * * * * * 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 

















Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 














SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISING 
ON THE NUTRITION FRONT 

The Grocery Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica estimates that last year the national 
nutrition campaign amounted, all told, 
to $40,000,000 worth of space and time. 
Promoted by the GMA and the Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare Services 
and sponsored by private industry, it set 
the pattern for industry-government col- 
laboration and proved so successful that 
last fortnight the Office of War Infor- 
mation and the Advertising Council 
called on the food industry to do an 
even more ambitious job. 

At a meeting in Manhattan the GMA 
outlined what is probably the biggest 
co-ordinated advertising campaign in the 
industry’s history when it asked the food 
companies to co-operate with the OWI 
on six drives: point rationing, farm pro- 
duction, farm manpower, victory gar- 
dens, nutrition and conservation, and a 
general, overall campaign. 

The nutrition and food conservation 
campaign, scheduled to start next month, 
aims: to promote proper nutrition as a 
war measure; to show how to prepare 
and conserve foods and give alternates 
for scarce or rationed items; to promote 
efficient feeding in factories as a means 
of increasing war production.—Tide. 


FOR THE POOR 
UNEATABLE BREAD 

In Spain an upper class even wealthier 
than before the civil war and _ particu- 
larly conspicuous in that miserable coun- 
try continue their pleasant custom of 
stopping off on their way home from 
mass to consume some of the admirable 
Spanish eclairs or mille-feuilles. ‘The 
poor, meanwhile, queue up for their daily 
ration of uneatable bread.—Time Maga- 
zine. 


CITY-MADE BREAD IN BOLIVIA 
The city of Cochabamba, Bolivia, after 
experiencing a good deal of trouble in 
trying to control the price and quality 
of the bread sold to its citizens, decided 
as a municipality to “bake its own.” 
“As soon as work was completed on 
the municipal ovens,” says a consular 
report, “the local authorities put them 
to work, to the general satisfaction of 
the people. It has been demonstrated 
that the bread turned out by the mu- 
nicipal government is superior in weight 
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"During these times the industrial manager is in the position of a tight rope - 
walker, juggling balis with his hands, twirling hoops with his feet, balancing 
a pole on his nose and with unsympathetic busybodies jiggling the guy wires," 
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PULLING TOGETHER 
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REVENUER 


The Coca Cola Co, (to which thanks for permission to reprint) Takes a Look at 
Current Affairs as They Affect Commercial Management 


and quality to that sold on the open 
market.” 


The conditions which stimulated the de- 
velopment of the wheat industry in Aus- 
tralia were both those common to the 
Western Hemisphere wheat producing 
countries, as well as those peculiarly 
Australian in character. Chief among 
the former were the availability of the 


soil and farmers to till it, large scale 
operations, and an increasing demand for 
cheap food from the countries of the Old 
World, particularly from Great Britain. 
The growth of Australian population 
through immigration following the dis- 
covery of gold, the need for new outlets 
for labor. after the gold boom ended, 
and the improvement in transportation 
facilities were the other elements in the 
picture. 
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THE CONSUMERS’ STAKE IN 
PRICE CONTROL 


As we fuss and fume these days about 
the inconveniences of wartime measures, 
let’s realize that it isn’t patriotism alone 
that should make us accept them. Plain 
selfish interest should lie behind our co- 
operation with many of the form-filling, 
question-answering and _ time-consuming 
necessities of the times. 

Such a statement as has just been 
issued by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion as a 1942 summary, for example, is 
salutary in adjusting our perspective. 
“Ceilings on the prices of food, clothing, 
rents in critical war areas, and other 
cost-of-living items,” says the statement, 
“saved the nation’s consumers around 
$6,000,000,000 through the end of 1942.” 
The figure is based on what might have 
happened if the inflationary pattern of 
World War I had been allowed to re- 
peat itself. 

Translated into pocketbook figures the 
savings through 1942 averaged nearly 
$140 per family. For 1943 savings will 
be $400 per family. 

For 1943 alone, if present prices are 
maintained, savings to Mr. and Mrs. 
Average American in living costs will 
be $17,000,000,000.—Printers’ Ink. 


A British milling journal states that the 
possibility of a revival of rural milling in 
the Highlands of Scotland following on 
the release of the government’s plans 
for the development of hydro-electrical 
power in the area, has stimulated authori- 
ties in the North of Scotland to prepare 
plans for such a renewal of one of the 
oldest industries. 


“A nightmare that haunts every baker, 
even more grisly than ‘rope,’ is the fear 
of mice getting into the dough,’ re- 
marks The Australasian Baker, which 
adds that when such a disaster occurs, 
“It is remarkable that it always seems 
to be in a bakehouse that is conducted 
with the strictest regard for hygiene.” 


COOKY TIME 


Contentment sits on back door steps 
And tired spirits climb, 

When children gather after school 
To share their cooky time. 


Marion Woopa.tl. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Wednesdays, including 
supplements as published: 
1 year, 52 issues and 
supplements - $2.00 
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PARADOX 


RYING to keep in step with affairs, we read the 
Tae day much about increasing concern over the 
elects of steadily declining labor supply upon pro- 
duction of farm crops and meat, poultry and dairy 
products. The situation clearly involves a manpower 
problem second only to the needs of the military 
establishment and of arms and ships for its use and 
to supply the wants of our allies. 

Then we turned somewhat by chance to our own 
associated publication, Feedstuffs, to find there, in the 
story of the unprecedented demand for animal feeds, 
what appeared to be the other -arm of an absolute 
paradox. Here was a completely rounded out picture 
of grain and other feed commodities in greater supply 
than almost ever before known and an animal popula- 
tion, save for depletion of dairy herds, establishing 
an all-time record. Certainly there was in this heavy 
demand for feeds some quality of denial of the effects 
of the shortage of manpower on feed lots, dairy farms 
and poultry runs. Obviously feeds cannot be con- 
sumed save by animals, and animals cannot consume 
save as the feeds are served to them. 

It has been suggested that a substantial part of 
the current eager buying of feeds and feed ingredi- 
ents may be the result of feeders accumulating re- 
serves and similarly of feed manufacturers trying to 
beat a prospective still greater shortage by building 
up stock piles. Very likely both of these are factors 
in the market. Yet, whoever may own the supplies, 
they are bound some time to be used, and use at 
any time again implies that there are animals to be 
fed and manpower to feed them. 

We by no means belittle the present acute situa- 
tion, which is sufficiently serious from whatever point 
it may be viewed. Yet there does seem to be some 
sort of relationship between the enormous buying and 
consumption of feeds and future supplies of every 
sort of animal product. The paradox undoubtedly is 
there in a superficial view of the situation. Perhaps 
the real effects of the labor shortage will not show 
up until later on. Just possibly, however, it may turn 
out not to be as great as evil foreboding makes it 
now appear. 
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LONG LIVE THE BUSHEL 


T? our own perhaps somewhat too leisurely and 
doubtless old-fashioned thinking, the proposal to 
follow up the change in flour package weights by 
abandoning the bushel wheat measure in favor of the 
hundredweight has little merit beyond novelty. 

It is true that, if the thing were done and over 
with, a result accomplished by several years of law- 
makings and unmakings, there probably would be a 
certain amount of convenience in the new system of 
weights. So, indeed, would there be in the complete 
abandonment of all our multiplicity of other weights 
and measures and complete conversion to the world- 
wide metric system. So, doubtless, would there be if 
the British pound, with its ridiculous confusion of 
guineas and sovereigns and what not, were changed 
over to our simple decimal system; also if all of the 
test of the world’s units of value and multiple mysti- 
fying coinages were converted to our own, to us, 
simple dollars, dimes and cents. 

But what a mess the world would be in while all 
of the myriad adjustments, both-material and in hab- 
its of speech and thought, were being brought about. 

economic and mental confusion would for years 
‘mount to a continuation of the nations’ present tor- 
ture and suffering from political upheavals and war. 

Little more than casual consideration is needed 
'o picture the vast changes, extending into every 
‘venue of economics, finance and industry, which would 

Tequired to abandon the bushel as a measure of 
Weight and volume of innumerable commodities. Ob- 

to confine the change to wheat alone would be 

to rather than reduce confusion when it is 
that there are numberless other grains, 
vegetables and multiple products of soil, sea, 
rap. and industry measured and bought and sold 
terms of some sort of bushel. 
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Our dictionary—we just have looked it up—lists 
twenty-seven commodities measured by bushels, rang- 
ing from twenty pounds for bran to eighty pounds 
for coal; and the dictionary listing barely scratches 
the top soil of things we ourself can think up. It 
does, however, include a sort of foot note mention of 
the bushel that, according to the Good Book, nobody 
would be so foolish as to put a lighted candle under, 
but would put it instead in a candlestick. It also 
supplies the technical detail that a United States 
standard bushel is exactly equal to 77.6247 pounds 
of distilled water, which would be a good thing to 
know for anyone ever having occasion to buy water. 


Coming back to the wheat business, we had a shot 
at listing some of the things that would be required 
to accomplish this change from bushels to hundred- 
weights in the measure of nothing but wheat. As 
anyone else would soon discover were he to tackle 
the same job, the ramifications of laws, customs, 
processes and so on run into infinity, to say nothing 
of the mere task of burying the statistical dead of 
centuries, extending back into Biblical times. What, 
for instance, about the bushel that the candle should 
not be put under, and what its proper size recomputed 
into hundredweights? 


No doubt it is fair to regard this proposal to 
discard the archaic bushel of wheat as a contribution 
toward winning the war as largely whimsical. Even 
so considered, it is little more fanciful than some of 
the things that are being done by well-intentioned 
men, men who devise schemes to cause people to ring- 
around-the-rosy from left to right, instead of from 
right to left, in the hope that it will build up war 
spirit. Some people hopefully hold that these are 
backwashes from the new deal. Many other people 
sincerely hope they are merely war hysteria following 
social hysteria, with the promise of greater peace and 
quiet to come because of people being tired of all 
hysterics. 
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FLOUR SUPPLIES AHEAD 


_ head of one of the country’s most important 
independent baking establishments writes to ask 
how much truth there may be in current reports that 
present millers’ bookings of flour to bakers may keep 
their production facilities fully occupied for the rest 
of this crop year. He confesses to having his re- 
quirements less than completely covered and wonders 
if, considering these reported heavy bookings and 
growing conversion of mill use to distillers’ grits, flour 
may be a little difficult to buy later on. He also 
comments upon this reported situation not having 
been fully reflected in our news and market columns. 


Our reply was, of course, and as every miller 
knows, that there are exceedingly large bookings of 
flour at the present time. Also that many mills are 
having to strain their production to the uttermost. 
Further, that a considerable number of the most active 
milling concerns have their production sold to June 
1, save essential reservations to care for their regular, 
chiefly small-buying, customers and for family flour 
requirements. The tightness of the situation is further 
emphasized by very large orders for the armed forces 
and lend-lease and by the prospect that much of this 
essential government buying still is poised over the 
market. 


Yet all of this does not add up to any probability 
that flour is likely to become scarce. The tight situa- 


AL 


tion described applies chiefly to the larger and more 
aggressive mills, most of them accustomed to operat- 
ing at full time, or near full time, the year around. 
Supplementing these are scores, even hundreds, of mills 
of somewhat leisurely operating habit, whose sales at 
the moment represent very much less than a hundred 
days’ production and from whom any baker will have 
no trouble in buying flour by merely asking “how 
much?” 

However, it is true that most millers are in posi- 
tion to pick and choose among proffered orders in a 
way not enjoyed by them for a good many years. As 
we pointed out several weeks ago, in virtually the first 
hour of this buying wave, we are in the midst of a 
pronouncedly sellers’ market, with present indication 
that the situation is likely to continue for many 
months, even, depending upon the progress of the war 
and the issues of peace, for several years. 

So what we suggested in all honesty to our corre- 
spondent was that, while there almost certainly will 
continue to be ample flour in the country for all 
needs, good buying judgment counsels against getting 
out on a limb but rather to maintain a reasonably 
secure supplies position. This counsel pertained, of 
course, only to the matter of supplies, with no impli- 
cation whatever of advice as to prices. We believe 
it would be approved by every informed miller in the 
country. 
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THE HARD WAY 


W* are authoritatively told of a recent shipment 
of more than twenty carloads of soybean meal 
to several counties in the middle-lower Mississippi 
“delta” country for direct distribution to feeders 
through county agents. The farm population in the 
district is generally of the type that feeds whatever 
is available “on the place” or in the neighborhood, 
with commercial feeds still used only in a limited way. 
Relatively few farmers have any real knowledge of the 
protein merits of soybean meal, and most of them 
merely accept it as so much more feed supplied by 
the government. 

So this grossly misdirected shipment had the effect 
of denying the use of that much almost tragically 
needed soybean meal to a certain number of feed 
millers and mixers and a corresponding loss of prop- 
erly prepared feed rations to hundreds of meat, 
poultry and dairy producers somewhere in the coun- 
try. It is not, of course, to be assumed that this 
substantial quantity of protein feed ingredient actu- 
ally went to waste. It is, however, probably fair to 
assume that it realized less than half its value had 
it been properly and economically used in mixtures. 

We cite this small local and isolated instance 
merely because it happens to be directly known to 
us. It is, of course, merely one among thousands 
all about the country—instances of good intentions 
resulting in very great losses of feed values in time 
of unprecedented need, both for the feeds themselves 
and for their most intelligent use. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CONSUMERS UAW.-CIO 


* is announced that the appointment of ex-Con- 
sumers’ Counsel Donald E. Montgomery, fed to 
the political fishes by the Department of Agriculture 
in December, to serve in a similar capacity for the 
United Automobile Workers, carries the blessing of 
Philip Murray, with the implication that the consum- 
ers’ movement is to be taken up in a big way by the 
CIO. 

Mr. Montgomery was unhappy in his department 
job because, while his assignment was to fight con- 
sumers’ and buyers’ battles, the department’s own 
major task was partisan representation of producers 
and sellers. Now, representing the special interest of 
organized labor, he is free to fight the “special inter- 
ests,” which, in the curious lexicon of Mr. Montgom- 
ery, will mean everything other than organized labor. 
Thus, in our march toward a more socialized economy, 
we have a new pressure group, to hasten our footsteps. 
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MILL LABOR SITUATION CRITICAL 


Toronto, OnNt.—The labor situation in and around flour mills of Canada remains 
bad. Every mill is suffering from a lack of competent help and will continue to do 


so if official action to improve the situation is not taken. 


Control of labor resources 


is close and permission is necessary before additional help in any department is al- 
lowed. This control admits no priorities in the case of flour mills, though a per- 
fectly good case for preferential treatment could be made out from the fact that flour 
milling is unquestionably a war industry and that its products are fully as necessary 
for war purposes as those of even the most important munition plants. 

The government has been told about this situation and the need for some cor- 


rective measures frequently but so far nothing has been done. 


The number of men 


required to put this industry in a sound position so far as labor is concerned is not 
great and it is impossible to believe that the transfer of such help to flour mills would 
make any appreciable difference in the volume of production elsewhere. If millers 
who have been to Ottawa for the purpose of stating their case in regard to labor 
could think of any method by which that case could be more emphatically stated 
they would lose no time in taking appropriate action, but as matters stand at the 
moment they appear to have reached a dead end. 

Milling capacity now idle or only partially employed in Canada should be put 


into production and kept there. 


The need for flour overseas is so great that nothing 
should be allowed to impede its production. 


The state of the order books in every 


mill at this moment is such that no more orders can be booked for shipment within 


the next two or three months. 


The only hope of increasing the flow of flour abroad 


is to be found in the field of labor. Given proper help in these mills additional book- 
ings would be possible and it is more than worth while to point out that a little 
thoughtful planning on the part of those who control Canadian labor supplies could 
add materially to the contributions of flour which Canada is now making to the armies 


and civilian forces of the anti-Nazi countries overseas. 


A.H.B. 





Excessive Taxation of Excess 
Profits Plagues Canadian Mills 


By A. H. Battey 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian milling 
industry has some small hope that the 
government at Ottawa may some day do 
something about the situation created 
for flour mills by excessive taxation of 
excess profits. As explained before in 
this correspondence excess profits made in 
this industry are based on the rate of 
earnings in a test period of 1936-39, the 
four immediately pre-war years. Un- 
fortunately for millers, those years were 
marked by abnormally low profits, due 
to current economic conditions and low 
crop yields. 

Now, with a war on and the demand 
for flour for war purposes such that no 
mill is able to accept all the business of- 
fered, there naturally is an improvement 
in mill earnings, though this is neither 
excessive nor derived from high prices 
for flour. The gains over test period 
earnings are due entirely to full oper- 
ation of mills and steady prices. A very 
narrow margin of profit per unit on 
such terms amounts to quite a lot of 
money in a year. Accordingly, if the 
rate of taxation were normal all these 
Canadian mills would now be doing well 
financially, but unfortunately for them 
the tax structure presently effective in 
Canada takes a high percentage of all 
profits over those of the four Jean years 
mentioned with the result that machinery 
and plants are being worn out at far 
too rapid a rate where there is no pro- 
vision of reserves for replacement. This 
is a true picture of the Canadian flour 
milling industry as it stands today and 


is giving every thoughtful man in the 
business the deepest concern. 

Everybody knows that when the war is 
drawing to its close there will be enor- 
mous new demands for flour from Canada 
and every other country which engages 
in milling for export. With the armed 
forces and civilian populations of the 
United Nations already straining all 
available flour productive capacity to 
the limit it is difficult to see how’ these 
are going to measure up to their prom- 
ises of food for people everywhere who 
have been released from the insatiably 
predatory operations of Germany and 
other enemy countries. To meet these 
promises, even in part, Canada will have 
to have her flour milling industry in the 
finest possible state of efficiency and that 
can only be the case if these mills are now 
and throughout the remaining war years 
(or months) permitted to reserve a very 
considerable portion of their total profits 
for replacement and repair purposes. 

If the government should wish for 
security purposes to earmark these re- 
serves in some way it is certain that the 
mills will agree to that. They are not 
primarily thinking of their own ultimate 
share in these earnings, but rather of the 
steady and complete employment of their 
plants throughout all the war and post- 
war period in producing food for a ter- 
ribly hungry world. Even Canada her- 
self may have to go on short rations 
of flour in order that the needs of people 
in the enemy plundered countries may be 
even partially met. 


Whatever its present call for money 
may be no Canadian government can 
possibly excuse failure to provide in ad- 
vance for a contingency such as that 
which is today staring its flour milling 
industry in the face. It will be hard 
enough even with plenty of reserves for 
these mills to find the machinery and 
equipment they will so urgently need. 
For this reason Ottawa should provide 
now that flour milling is put at the very 
top of its priority list for everything 
that will be required to keep all such 
plants in the finest working order from 
this time onward. New plants should 
also be provided for without the slight- 
est hesitation. It will be impossible to 
have too much milling capacity in Can- 
ada from now until long after the war 
period is past. 

In this connection it is worth while 
to note that during the war of 1914-18 
plus the five following years the flour 
milling capacity of Canada increased 
from 112,000 bbls per day to 141,000 bbls, 
a gain of 29,000 bbls. That came about 
solely as a result of war and post-war 
demands from countries overseas; in 
other words in exporting trade. Similar 
or much greater results will follow this 
war, if the capacity to produce flour is 
allowed to expand as need arises. To 
prevent such expansion will be the height 
of folly for Canada. There is every 
reason for belief that the terms of the 
Atlantic Conference in regard to inter- 
national trade will be carried out when 
the time comes, which means that Ca- 
nadian flour will be allowed to flow with 
the utmost freedom to every country 
that stands in need of food. A.H.B. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

VISITING IN THE EAST 

Toronto, Ont.—J. B. Richardson, vice 
president of James Richardson & Sons, 
Ltd., grain merchant, Winnipeg, has been 
visiting the eastern offices of his com- 
pany including Toronto, for the last 
fortnight or so. His company has many 
friends in this part of the world. 


—————————————————E 
196-LB FLOUR BAG IS 
ON THE WAY OUT 


Toronto, ONt.—Growing out of 
the exigencies of war it seems likely 
that the British West Indies will 
have to abandon a very old form of 
flour package now commonly used 
by bakers there. This is the 196-Ib 
bag, which still is standard as meas- 
ure for the unit on which flour prices 
are quoted. Canadian mills doing 
business there still pack that unit. 
Now, they expect to see its use dis- 
continued in favor of a_ smaller 
size. The reason given is that there 
will be some economy in the use of 
98s, the commonest size now packed 
for general trade. Presumably labor- 








ers who have to handle flour at West 
Indian docks will be glad to see the 
last of a 196-lb bag, which is a for- 
midable backload even for a West 
Indian native. 





UNITED GRAIN GROWERS 
ANNOUNCES BOND ISSUE 


Toronto, Ont.—United Grain Grovw- 
ers, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., has announced 
a new issue of bonds, amounting to 
$2,800,000. The proceeds will be used 
to redeem the outstanding bonds, which 
amount to $2,500,000, and to pay in part 
for the assets of Gillespie Grain Co, 
recently acquired by United Grain Grow- 
ers, Ltd. The latter company is one 
of the largest in Canada, with terminal 
facilities in Port Arthur and Vancouver 
and a line of 516 country elevators 
throughout the prairie provinces and 
British Columbia, together with ware- 
house facilities for handling flour and 
coal. The company’s net earnings for 
the year ending July 31, 1942, before 
deducting reserve for depreciation and 
income and excess profits taxes, totaled 
$1,519,000. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MANITOBA FARMERS WILL 
FOLLOW PRODUCTION CHART 


WInnirPec, Man. — Manitoba farmers 
will have a detailed chart to follow 
this year to reach production require- 
ments for wartime needs. The provin- 
cial department of agriculture is estab- 
lishing production quotas for each crop 
district and further breaking down the 
quotas to municipalities. Plans are also 
being drafted to alleviate the labor 
shortage to some extent by the co-opera- 
tive use of farm labor and machinery. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CANADIAN FOOD INDUSTRIES 
IN WAR STAMPS CAMPAIGN 
Toronto, Ont.—A sale of war saving 
stamps in the food industries of Canada 
is under way this month and the report 
of results is encouraging. Preparations 
for this campaign have been going 
for a long time and the heads of va 
rious branches of the food industry were 
unsparing in time and energy in plan- 
ning the program. Bread cake 
salesmen report a good response from 
their customers and flour milling com- 
panies are also having a fair share of 
success in the stamp selling campaig™ 
It looks as if the committee in charge 
will be well satisfied with final results. 
The goal is the sale of $1,000,000 worth 
of stamps in February. 


and 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BAKERY WAGONS HORSE-DRAWN 

Winnirec, Man.—The new gasoline T- 
tioning plan in Canada is not expected 
to cause any real inconvenience to bak- 
ery firms in Winnipeg. Most of the ve 
hicles used for house-to-house delivery 
are horse-drawn. Motor vehicles at 
used largely for the delivery of bread 
and milk to stores and other large co™ 
sumers such as hotels, hospitals, etc. Ef 
fective April 1 they will be limited to 
a ration not exceeding 248 to 748 units 
per year, depending on the weight of 
the empty vehicle. 
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BRITISH MILL IN BRAZIL 
REPORTS PROFITABLE YEAR 


Lonpvon, Eno.—The annual general 
meeting of Rio de Janeiro Flour Mills 
& Granaries, Ltd., a British owned com- 
pany, was held in London on Jan. 19. 
§. C. Sheppard, chairman of the com- 
pany, presided. 

In the report presented to the share- 
holders it was stated that the company’s 
four mills in Brazil continued to be well 
employed during the year ended Sept. 
30, 1942, quantities of wheat ground 
and flour delivered being slightly in ex- 
cess of those of last year. Net profits 
were £56,849, a slight increase over the 
prévious year, which with a balance of 
£54,220 brought forward, made a total 
of £111,069 in hand. The directors were 
thus able to recommend a total dividend 
for the year of 8%, less tax, leaving a 
balance of £56,476 to be carried forward 
to the present year. During the year 
£7,500 of the debenture stock was re- 
deemed and a similar amount transferred 
to debenture stock redemption reserve. 

“The cultivation of wheat in the south- 
em states of Brazil,’ Mr. Sheppard re- 
ported, “continues to progress despite its 
being hampered sadly by lack of road, 
rail and sea transport facilities. The 
major portion of our supplies has been 
drawn from Argentina, and I would 
like to mention that owing to Brazil’s 
large stocks and continued difficulties of 
finding an outlet, we have again been 
able to supply the country with remark- 
ably cheap wheat and flour in compari- 
son with other importing countries, and 
without receiving any Brazilian state 
subsidy. 

“According to the latest returns the 
1942-43 Argentine wheat crop is prov- 
ing to be better than at first expected, 
notwithstanding a reduction in the acre- 
age as compared with the previous year. 
This, coming on the top of the large 
accumulations of cereals still existing 
in that country, continues to present an 
extremely difficult problem for their 


Leen 
RAIL-BARS IN BRITAIN 

Lonvon, ENc.—As it is no longer 
Possible to obtain luncheon and din- 
ner on long distance trains in Great 
Britain, a new rail-bar system has 
been inaugurated. The first was 
opened at Euston Station, London, 
on Jan. 18. It consists of a counter 
directly open to the platform where 
customers can be served at the rate 
of 60 a minute with a variety of 
sandwiches, meat pies, sausage rolls, 
‘every cutlets, scones, cakes and hot 
Similar rail-bars are to be 
established at several main stopping 
along the rail routes and as 
the normal stopping of trains, in 
Most cases, is sufficient to permit 
& visit to the rail-bar, travelers 
will be able to obtain a snack and 


return with it to their compart- 
Ments. 


SS 





authorities to solve. Nevertheless, it 
once again offers us an assurance of the 
supply of our raw material, always pro- 
vided that the necessary tonnage for its 
transport to Brazil can be arranged. In 
this we have been fortunate during the 
past year, although we have had to face 
advanced rates of steamer freight and 
increased war risk premiums, but even so 
we have been able to keep the various 
mills supplied without a single interrup- 
tion.” 

Besides its mills and textile factories 
the company operates macaroni and bis- 
cuit factories, which, the chairman re- 
ported, had been fully employed. He 
pointed out, however, that costs of work- 
ing are seriously advancing—salaries and 
wages in particular—while taxation from 
almost every source is becoming a very 
formidable figure. 

“So far,” said Mr. Sheppard, “our 
factories have been maintained in an 
efficient state, but many replacements 
have had to be deferred until such time 
as we are able to obtain the necessary 
material. Otherwise, our general organi- 
zations are as firmly established as ever 
and, taking a long view, I am definitely 
hopeful.” 


——"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BRITISH BAKING TRADE HAS 
MANPOWER DIFFICULTIES 


Lonpon, Enc.—Manpower in the bak- 
ery trade is causing considerable anxiety. 
Until recently the industry was on the 
list of vital occupations in connection 
with the call-up of its male personnel, 
but it has now been removed from the 
list. Mr. Banfield, the baking industry’s 
representative in parliament, recently 
asked the parliamentary secretary to the 
Ministry of Food whether he was aware 
of the grave concern felt by the bread 
emergency officers and the bakery trade 
at the removal of the industry from the 
list of vital occupations and what steps 
had been taken to provide new arrange- 
ments, seeing that the provision of bread 
was a necessity. The reply was that the 
action of removing the industry from the 
list had been taken with the concurrence 
of the Ministry of Food but that satis- 
factory arrangements to replace the 
withdrawal would be put into operation 
shortly. 

It is claimed, however, that in the 
meantime the executive officers of the 
Ministry of Labor, who have power to 
call up bakers, are playing ducks and 
drakes with the trade, ignoring appeals, 
thereby placing excessive strain on em- 
ployers and operatives alike to maintain 
the daily output of bread. The removal 
of the baking trade from the vital indus- 
tries list is tantamount to an instruc- 
tion to the Ministry of Labor to con- 
script every man in the industry of mili- 
tary age for either the fighting services 
or for other work. Strong protests 
have been made by the trade officially 
and privately and it appears that in con- 
sequence the Ministry of Food is taking 
action, at last realizing the serious posi- 
tion that has arisen. 


Less White Flour 


for British Bread 


LoNDON, ENc.—(By Special Cable)—Dating from Feb. 21 only 
7%2% of white flour, now all Canadian, is to be used in National 
bread and flour products, with allocations confined to millers for 


feeding into their millstream. 
allowed. 


Twenty-five per cent previously was 


Allocations of Canadian flour and its sale to bakers are ceasing 
after this week, but importers are continuing to act as distributors 
of National wheatmeal, their former quota of imported flour being 


made up with National flour. 


Importers will continue buying flour for government account 
from their respective mill connections. 





British Bread Rationing Still 
a Threat, Not Yet a Promise 


Lonnon, Eno.—The warning of the 
Minister of Food—Lord Woolton—that 
bread would be rationed unless there 
was greater economy in its use and less 
waste, has been taken to heart by the 
public but misunderstood. Many have 
jumped to the conclusion that bread is 
about to be rationed but that, apparent- 
ly, is not the intention of the Minister 
of Food if the public will eat more 
potatoes and less bread, and, moreover, 
will be less wasteful. 

Bakers are very anxious that bread 
should not be rationed and are doing 
their very best to co-operate with the 
Ministry of Food in the use of potatoes 
and potato flour. G. Bruce Small, the 
secretary of the National Association of 
Master Bakers and Confectioners, had 
the good fortune to have a letter he sent 
the Times on the subject of how to 
avoid the rationing of bread, prominent- 
ly displayed on the leading news page. 
The letter follows: 

“Your readers may be interested to 
know that the baking industry is co-op- 
erating most loyally with the Minister 
of Food in his new campaign for an in- 
crease in the consumption of potatoes. 

“The value of potatoes in the manu- 
facture of both bread and flour confec- 
tionery is not a new-found discovery. 
For scores of years before the last war 
potatoes were used in the fermentation 
processes of bread manufacture. In 
Ireland, Scotland and northern England 
potato scones and other similar goods 
have been popular for a long time, and 
in the south few persons will need to 
be reminded that potatoes form one of 
the principal ingredients of the Cornish 
pasty. 

“It is hoped, however, to increase con- 
siderably the use of potatoes in many 
other kinds of flour confectionery goods. 
Towards this end the services of the ed- 
ucation committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Master Bakers and Confec- 
tioners are being freely given to the 
ministry so that a large body of experts 
may receive special tuition and there- 
after tour the country giving lectures 
and demonstrations to the trade in gen- 
eral on the latest methods of produc- 








tion whereby the maximum quantity of 
potatoes may be incorporated in the 
goods manufactured. Two difficulties 
stand in the way—manpower and ma- 
chinery; both are limited. If these can 
be overcome, and potatoes are delivered 
to the baker in the form of flour, the 
day for the rationing of bread will not 
dawn. Indeed, we still think as a trade 
that the rationing of bread, even with 
a limited use of potatoes, could be avoid- 
ed. Evidence is growing. that the propa- 
ganda against the waste of bread is be- 
coming effective. The public and the 
producer are responding to the minis- 
ter’s appeals as they did in the main 
when the change-over took place from 
white to wheatmeal flour. If that co- 
operation is continued and extended, we 
shall win through without the introduc- 
tion of bread rationing, the machinery 
for which would be much more compli- 
cated and irritating to all parties than 
the rationing of any other foodstuff.” 

An exhibition was held in London on 
Jan. 26 of confectionery in which vari- 
ous proportions of potatoes had been 
used. The exhibits consisted of buns, 
scones, pies, savory goods, etc. The ex- 
hibition was organized by the London 
and District Multiple Retail and Whole- 
sale Bakers and Confectioners Alliance. 
The chairman, J. T. Cairns, made a 
forcible speech urging the importance 
of using potatoes as much as possible. 
He referred to the alliance as being 
among the first to give the Ministry of 
Food support in popularizing the nation- 
al wheatmeal loaf and said same willing 
help to the ministry was wanted in re- 
gard to potato confectionery. He knew 
there were difficulties but they could be 
overcome. 

———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

BAD WHEAT POSITION IN EIRE 

Lonvon, Eno.—Mr. de Valera has 
warned the people of Eire of the serious 
position that may occur by wheat sup- 
plies being cut off owing to shipping 
difficulties. He also hinted that coun- 
tries which had been supplying them 
with wheat might not be willing to do 
so in future, even if Eire could trans- 
port the wheat itself. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








THE RETORT HUMOROUS.— 
There’s more fun than you might think 
in some of these national solons of ours. 
When we wrote to Senator Henrik Ship- 
stead of Minnesota, the other day, after 
seeing in the papers that he was grind- 
ing his own wheat, presumably in one 
of the celebrated coffee-grinder mills 
promoted a while back by Rural Electri- 
fication Administration, and having Mrs. 
Shipstead bake it up into a real whole 
wheat loaf so that he might “get the 
full wheat content” of his grist, we in- 
quired if our good statesman also was 
considering the further entertainment 
and advantage that might lie in molding 
his own candles, making his own soap 
and curing his own pork. Back he comes 
with retort courteous and humorous: 


“TI note that your morning paper has dis- 
covered that I grind my own wheat and 
make whole wheat bread in my home. I 
had not seen the item but I have no doubt 
that such item appeared, if you say so. 

“Of course, I am apprehensive of a great 
economic and social revolution when it 
becomes known that the great milling and 
baking industry is in danger of being put 
out of existence as a private enterprise. 
As a result of my experiments with an elec- 
tric mill, I have no doubt that the great 
milling centers of Minneapolis, Kansas City 
and Buffalo are in danger of annihilation, 

“There could be only one possible pre- 
ventative and that is the anti-trust laws of 
the United States that might serve me with 
an injunction to enjoin me from taking my 
mill and traveling from town to town and 
doing custom milling. I am also under 
another handicap in the form of a trade 
secret that I have not been able to get 
under my control. Our cook, who has been 
in the family for something like 20 years, 
has the secret for making better bread 
than anyone I know, out of this whole 
wheat flour, and without that secret method 
in my possession I am helpless in the baking 
business. However, I am still in the hope 
of being able, some time in the future, to 
obtain control of this secret method of 
making what my friends who eat the bread 
say is so good that when they have been 
at my house and partaken thereof, they 
depart with satisfied stomachs and uplifted 
souls. 

“I am, however, very much embarrassed 
that the news of this important enterprise 
shall have been announced to the world, 
because I fear and tremble to think of 
what my good friend, Thurman Arnold, of 
the Department of Justice, will do to me 
when he receives the information, as I 
assume he will, that I have in my posses- 
sion an enterprise that threatens the, very 
foundation of the great milling and baking 
industry, and I expect the least he will do 
will be to serve me with an order to cease 
and desist from such destructive practices. 

“As for your question about my plans 
for an attack upon the soap and candle 
industry, I can assure you that it will please 
me if you will announce to the columns of 
your valuable paper that the soap and the 
pork packing industry are perfectly safe 
from any competitive attack by me—at 
least at the present time. I admit that 
last fall I did have evil intent towards the 
packing industry. I made arrangements 
with one of my neighbors in Douglas County 
to fatten a steer with corn until he got to 
prime condition, then kill it and I would 
take half of it off his hands for my quick- 
freeze locker that I have rented in Alex- 
andria. I had a letter from him the other 
day in which he states that under the regu- 
lations of the OPA he thinks he is subject 
to fine and imprisonment if he lets me have 
half of the steer that I made arrangements 
to buy last October. I called up the 
hierarchy of the price-fixing system this 
morning to find out if his suspicions are 


well founded, and I have learned that they 
are. 


“So you see my proposed attack upon the 
packing industry is stopped from going into 
effect by the strong arm of the bureaucrats 
of Washington. So for several reasons the 
milling, soap and packing industry are safe 
—at least for the time being—from being 
put out of business by any evil intent I 
may have had. However, if you are inter- 
ested in further examination of these proj- 
ects, if you will come to Washington and 
honor me with coming out to my house to 
have a test of my system of making flour 
and bread, I shall be glad to give a demon- 
stration of the various processes that I 
hope will be pleasing to your stomach and 
inspire your soul. In the meantime, I shall 
be very pleased if you will assure my good 
friends, Mr. Jim Ford Bell of General Mills, 
and Mr. Guy Thomas of Commander Lara- 
bee Company that so long as my cook will 
not give me the secret of making this ex- 
cellent bread out of my flour and until I 
can get a free pass from the Department 
of Justice to go ahead and expand my mill- 
ing business on a large scale, they have 
nothing to worry about. 

“Of course I am an individualist and I 
intend to hang onto my milling business, 
but if the bureaucrats in Washington learn 
of my unorthodoxy in this regard, they may 
use the power of the Government to de- 
stroy this effort in free enterprise which, 
like any other free enterprise, may be on 
the way out.” 


We have hastened to accept the Sen- 
ator’s invitation to dinner. He has the 
reputation, we should parenthesize, of 
being one of the most congenial and con- 
vivial of the long-inoculated Washing- 
tonians, and from his wife’s kitchen come 
dinners, we are told, that for excellence 
of cooking hardly can be equalled any- 
where. He is a philosophical gentleman 
much sought after by the diplomatic set, a 
man of wide intellectual horizons, though 
of narrow political boundaries (since we 
so seldom agree with him on matters 
affecting either domestic or international 
affairs). And now he discloses himself 
to be a man of prime humor. 

We have hastened, too, to set the Sen- 
ator right as to our motive in question- 
ing, by inference, his milling and baking 
venture. This is a matter too familiar 
to the breadstuffs industries to require 
repeating here—the sad story of food 
faddism and its sabotage of public good 
reaching all the way from the wheat 
farm to the consumer’s stomach. We 
have ventured to bring within the good 
Senator’s ken the matter of bread en- 
richment, which seems to have escaped 
his attention thus far—as, indeed, it has 
escaped the attention of many another 
official eye, both congressional and bu- 
reaucratic. 


THE PLUS IN FOODS.—America 
not only will be well fed under the ra- 
tioning program, but it will be fed 
palatable foods. This is the comforting 
assurance of Nathan Cummings, of the 
Sprague-Warner Corp., who thus de- 
velops his thesis: 

“All of us who are in the food field 
hear a great deal of talk about how the 
human being can be fed on a concen- 


By Carroll K. Michener 








trated tablet which would provide all of 
the ingredients necessary to maintain 
life and health. On that subject, I would 
like to quote from a speech of Dr. 
Thomas Parran, Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service. 
He said: 

“*Yours is an industry which can cap- 
italize on the psychological values con- 
tributing to our national culture. As a 
doctor concerned with nutrition, I might 
refer to them as psychological vitamins. 

We know that for good nutrition, 
every human being needs his daily quota 
of carbohydrates, a diverse group of 
proteins and fats, and a regular intake 
of different vitamins and many minerals. 
But, also, we know that human beings 
need the plus element which makes for 
zestful living and that it comes from 
the sharing of good food and pleasant 
drink in cheerful companionship. ; 
Conceivably, a perfect diet for all physi- 
ological needs might be concentrated 
into a dozen large capsules a day. . . 
Certainly it would be insufficient for 
psychological needs.’ 

“Food, as I have said, will be suffi- 
cient and it will not taste like medicine.” 

"We shall not, Mr. Cummings further 
assures us, arrive at the point of the 
story they tell on a German general. 
When this satellite of Hitler was asked 
when the war would end, he boomed 
out: “The war will end when the English 
are eating rats,” and then added under 
his breath so that the fuehrer might not 
hear it, “and we are eating ersatz rats.” 

. . « There’s something mysterious, 
after all—at least it’s esoteric—about why 
bran does what it does to one’s insides. 
Back in Prophet Graham’s day, and in 
fact right down to the present, the na- 
tural superstition was that the harsh 
particles scraped one’s inner linings very 
much ‘like a hoe. Result, peristalsis— 
and other purely physical and mechanical 
manifestations that do not need diagram- 
ming. . . . But now, we learn from read- 
ing copyrighted advertising of the Kellogg 
Co., it is discovered in the laborator- 
ies of one of our great midwestern 
universities that “bran apparently works 
as well, ground to impalpable pow- 
der, as when the particles are as 
coarse as those of ordinary commercial 
bran.” And “thus, the theory that bran 
depends for its laxative effect upon a 
physical stimulation of the colon by a 
mechanical action of the bran particles 
seems to be untenable.” So it must be 


something else that does the business— 
Kellogg doesn’t say what. .... (And we 
hope the plug-ugly department of Read- 
er’s Digest won't think the worse of us 
for mentioning this!) 





new breads and cakes. 


GIVE US THIS DAY—We \iked 
this, by Arthur Stringer, in Saturday 
Evening Post, to whom and to which cur 
thanks for the real privilege of passing 
it on to the members of our reader fam. 
ily, who should find in it a satisfaction far 
surpassing that of one who _ touches 
bread only when it has reached the table: 


Prayer Before Bread 
My withered old grandam used to say: 


“When your hands touch bread, ‘tis time 
to pray. 
“When the well-browned loaf is in its place, 


Discourage all greed by a word of grace; 


“Let your head, for a breath, be meekly 


ent, 
Let your whisper of tanks be reverent, 


“And your heart as clean as the fine-milled 
flour 

That could laugh into loaves through its 
baking hour. 


“For back of the flour is the busy mill, 
And back of that is the earth men till, 


“And back of it all, God’s sun and rain 
And the mercy of God Himself made plain. 


“So line the board and contrive a prayer 
When a sweet brown loaf awaits you there; 


“For holy is bread, that once sufficed 
To be the body and token of Christ!” 


And that’s what my worrisome grandam 
said 

When we hungry children would clamor for 
bread. 


Curious how closely the poetic formula 
clings to an established sequence of ideas 
—an association of sentiment and thought 
instinctive and doubtless pretty nearly 
universal. The result is a seeming pli- 
giarism, though undoubtedly it is noth- 
ing of the kind. It is merely an out- 
pouring from the general consciousness, 
and thus a profound and permanent trib- 
ute to the high place assigned to bread 
by the mind and heart of man. 

One of the familiar versifications ¢- 
ploying both the spiritual and the ter 
restrial backgrounds of bread is that of 
the Rev. Maltbie Babcock, who maty 
years ago wrote his since much-quoted 
“Give Us This Day” in this rememberable 
stanza: 


Back of the loaf is the snowy flour, 
And back of the flour the mill; 
And back of the mill is the wheat, and 
the shower, 
And the sun, and the Father's will. 


A Washington gossiper says Vie 
President Wallace is spading up part of 
the grounds of the Swiss Legation (hi 
sister is the ambassador's wife) and & 
pects to grow vegetables there. He wil 
pick wp a home-type dehydrator, when 
the vegetables are ripe, and process them. 
Then he'll get a small electric grinding 
mill (TVA and REA will help him with 
that) and grind down his dehydrated 
produce into flour; whereupon doubtless 
with the assistance of the Bureau of 
Home Economics, he will make #™ 
Thus we shall 
win the war. At least we shall then havt 
something to go along with the post-wer 
Hottentot’s peace-time pint of milk. 
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A reward up to $500 will be paid by the Mill Mutual Fire 
Prevention Bureau for information leading to the arrest 
and conviction of any person or persons burning or at- 


tempting to burn any mill or elevator property insured 
in “THE MILL MUTUALS.” 


Report any evidence immediately to the 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


WHERE WILL A FIREBUG 
STRIKE NEXT? 
















ARN OLD 
STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 





STERLING, KANSAS 


PYTRA HOUR 


re. ad DOUGH STABILITY 


|, WisDom 


FLOUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


Good bread is the baker’s 






best soldier on the 


competition front. 


Good flour is good bread’s 


only dependable 
Service of Supply. 






+ * 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA e KANSAS 





you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 

NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 





A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 
Arkansas City. Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 








STRATEGIC LOCATION 











AcmME~Evans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 


* Since 1821 ° 











NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
. Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAOA, WIS. 











| DESIGNERS 





a 


The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Iindustrial Plants 








BUILDERS | 
L 








WHEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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BAKERY TRADE VISITORS 


C. H. Mooney, Paniplus Co., Spring- 
field, Mo., and Tom Hunt, representa- 
tive in the southern territory, spent sev- 
eral days with the bakery trade in At- 
lanta last week. Mr. Mooney’s son, Jack 
D. Mooney, is now at the United States 
Naval Air Station, Alameda, Cal., study- 
ing naval aviation radio. 


BAKERS VISIT NEW YORK 


R. B. Jennings, Bamby Bakers, Bur- 
lington, N. C., and Gregory Peeler, Unit- 
ed Baking Co., Lexington, N. C., made 
a business trip to New York recently. 


IN CENTRAL STATES 

Fred N. Burrall, general sales super- 
visor for the William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, is calling on the 
trade in the central states. John Enns, 
president of the Enns Milling Co., In- 
man, Kansas, also left for a 10-day visit 
with central states connections. 


YOUNG OFFICER 

David Coleman, New York flour bro- 
ker, had with him on the New York 
Produce Exchange last week, his nephew, 
Richard Baron, the youngest second lieu- 
tenant in the Army. 


MILLERS IN CHICAGO 


Among millers in Chicago last week 
were Austin Morton, Shellabarger Mill 
& Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas, who was 
on his way home after a trip through 
Illinois; W. W. Cavagna, Cincinnati, 
eastern sales representative for the Cen- 
tennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; R. H. 
Hommel, Jr., Schultz, Baujan & Co., 
Beardstown, Ill; A. J. Leber, St. Louis, 
secretary of the Missouri Millers Asso- 
ciation. 


AT HOME OFFICE 
George L. Faber, Chicago manager for 
the King Midas Flour Mills, visited the 


home office of his company in Minne- 
apolis. 


BUYS EXCHANGE MEMBERSHIP 

J. S. Birdsall, of Birdsall Elevators, 
New Leipzig, N. D., has purchased a 
membership in the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce. 


WITH NASHVILLE TRADE 

Lloyd J. Churchill, district sales man- 
ager for the Thomas Page Mill Co., 
Topeka, Kansas; Grady Johnson, of the 
Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., Fort Worth; 
and Joseph Merriam, of the Acme-Evans 
Co., Indianapolis, visited among the flour 
trade in Nashville. 


HOSPITALIZED 


Loren W. Johnson, manager of the 
Cargill, Inc., office in Kansas City, un- 
derwent a major operation Feb. 19 and 
was reported the next day to be doing 
nicely. He is in St. Luke’s Hospital. 
Mrs. Johnson is dividing her time be- 
tween Kansas City and Minneapolis, 
where her two-year-old daughter, Kathy, 
is in Abbott Hospital. 


FEED BUYERS IN kK. C. 

Charles Wenz, Hales & Hunter Co., 
and Stuart Nordvall, Arcady Farms 
Milling Co., both of Chicago, visited 
friends in Kansas City over the week- 


end. They were introduced to the Kansas 
City Board of Trade floor by H. A. 
Dyer, the W. J. Small Sales Co. 


PILLSBURY TRAVELERS 

Pillsbury men who were in the New 
York market during the week, some of 
them to attend the meeting of food 
manufacturing company advertising ex- 
ecutives, included Philip W. Pillsbury, 
president; Howard W. Files, vice presi- 
dent; Robert T. Browne and C. G. Har- 
rel, directors of market research; Alex 
Parsons, vice president in charge of 
grocery products sales, all from the Min- 
neapolis office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., and Walter Thune, and Maurice 
Edelstein, eastern manager grocery prod- 
ucts division at Buffalo. 


IN NEW YORK 
Carl F. Allen, bakery service division 
of the Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 


Minneapolis, was a recent visitor in the 
New York flour trade. 


HOME FROM ARMY 
John S. Waggoner, of 
Gates Milling Co., Independence, Mo., 
returned to his duties at the mill office 
recently after having been released from 


Waggoner- 


the army as the result of the new age 
limits. 
Camp Robinson. 


Mr. Waggoner was stationed at 
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CHARLES L. COX 

Charles L. Cox, 50, manager of the New 
Westminster, B. C., branch of Canadian 
Bakeries, Ltd., died suddenly at his 
home recently. Mr. Cox was born in 
England and came to Canada in 1910. 
He joined the staff of Canadian Bak- 
eries, Ltd., in*1919 at Victoria as a 
driver, and until 1924 
when he moved to New Westminster and 
was subsequently appointed branch man- 
ager. 


was promoted 


FRED ESPER 

Fred Esper, flour and cereal buyer 
for R. C. Williams & Co., wholesale 
grocers, New York, died on Feb. 15 of 
a heart attack, at the age of 61 years. 
Mr. Esper liad’ been with this organiza- 
tion for nearly 20 years, and previous 
to that was with Lewis De Groff & 
Sons, also wholesale grocers, not now in 
business, and was well known in the 
flour trade. 


JAMES E. RAMSEY 

James Edward Ramsey, 72, at one 
time head of the American Bakeries Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., and later head of a 
food brokerage company, died Feb. 17 
at his home in Lakeland, Fla. A native 
of Sweetwater, Tenn., Mr. Ramsey was 
active in Methodist church work. He 
leaves a widow, two daughters and one 
son. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





WILLIAM MOLAN PRESIDENT 
MINNEAPOLIS BAKING FIRM 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—William M. 


Molan has been elected president of 
Regan Bros. Co., Minneapolis baking 
Molan is a son of M. L. 


firm. Mr. 





Molan, one of the founders of the Purity 
Bakeries Corp. and its president until 
his retirement four years ago. 

The Regan company operates bakeries 
in Minneapolis, Fargo, N. D., and Mason 
City, Iowa, and Mr. Molan has been vice 
president and treasurer since 1930. He 
succeeds Richard J. Hanousek as presi- 
dent, and will continue also as treasurer 
of the company. Mr. Hanousek is en- 
tering another line of business. 

Henry Shimpach, office manager and 
general auditor, has been elected secre- 
tary of the Regan company. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR MEN 
FAVOR CHANGE TO M296 


MiLwavukEE, Wi1s.—Endorsement of the 
National Flour Distributors Associa- 
tion’s effort to have flour distributors 
removed from Price Regulation Order 
No. M237 and placed under provisions 
of M296, was given by members of the 
Wisconsin Flour Bakers and Allied 
Trades Association at a meeting Feb. 19. 

Discussion of these regulations, as well 
as of the forthcoming point rationing, 
highlighted the business meeting, which 
also heard two three-minute reports by 
Jack Welsh, Milwaukee Preserve & 
Flavor Co., and Dick Anderson, Procter 
& Gamble, covering the history of their 
firms. 

Allied tradesmen were urged by Fred 
Laufenberg, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Bakers Association, to give their cus- 
tomers as much help and information as 
possible on existing regulations. He also 
urged allied tradesmen to stimulate in- 
terest among the bakers to make every 
attempt to retain their help under the 
“food processing” provision of the Se- 
lective Service Act, pointing out that 
the steady drain on the industry is caus- 
ing a serious manpower shortage which 
will eventually force a large percentage 
of bakers out of business. The baking 
industry now can “boast” of the lowest 
deferment request ratio of any industry, 
Mr. Laufenberg commented. 
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DR. LOUISE STANLEY TO NEW POST 

Wasuineton, D. C.—The appointment 
of Dr. Louise Stanley as special assist- 
ant to Research Administrator E. C. 
Auchter was announced by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Feb. 19. Dr. Stan- 
ley will devote full time to her new 
duties. All food research problems re- 
lating to foreign countries and sent to 
the Research Administration will be re- 
ferred to her. Her 20 years’ experience 
in the Bureau of Home Economics will 
have a direct application to her new 
work. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW REPRESENTATION 

New York, N. Y.—Ward W. Miller, 
eastern sales manager for the Sheridan 
(Wyo.) Flouring Mills, Inc., who has 
been spending about 10 days in the New 
York market, reports that the mill will 
now be represented in this territory by 
E. S. Thompson, succeeding W. V. Dick- 
inson & Co., Inc. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MINNEAPOLIS FEED SHIPMENTS 
Shipments of millfeed from Minneap- 
olis during January amounted to 53,700 


tons; linseed meal, 30,830; screenings, . 


5,100. Total shipments for the crop 
year, Aug. 1, 1942, to Jan. 81, 1948, 
were: millfeed, 273,030 tons; linseed meal, 
198,170; screenings, 30,960. 
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EDWARD CLISSOLD, OF 
BAKERS’ HELPER, DIES 


Publisher of Trade Journal Succumbs 
at Winter Home in Lakeland, 
Florida 






Cuicaco, Itt.—Edward T. Clissold, 
publisher and president of Bakers’ Help- 
er, Chicago, died Feb. 20 at his winter 
home at Lakeland, Fla., aged 69. Mr. 
Clissold had not been in very good health 
for several years, and three years ago 
underwent two major operations. Since 
then he has not been active in business 
and spent most winters in Florida. 

Mr. Clissold was born in Chicago 
on Aug. 5, 1873, and was educated in 
schools in Chicago and Morgan Park. 
He started with Bakers’ Helper on Jan, 
2, 1894, a paper founded by his father, 
Henry Clissold. When his father died 
in June, 1930, he succeeded him as pres- 
ident and publisher. Mr. Clissold was 
nationally known in the baking and allied 
industries, not only as a trade paper 
publisher, but also as trade association 
official, having served as secretary of 
the Illinois bakers’ organization for many 
years. 

An accomplished vocalist and choral 
director, Mr. Clissold for more than 20 
years was director of the Euterpean 
Chorus of Morgan Park and Beverly 
Hills, and also directed the Men’s Choral 
Union, which was known for its fall fes- 
tival concerts. He was an active member 
of the Morgan Park Baptist Church, 
and also directed its choir, and was one 
of the judges of vocal contests at thé 
annual Chicagoland Music Festival. He 
was a member of the Mendelssohn and 
Union League clubs. 

Surviving him are his widow and three 
children, Mrs. Robert E. Hill, Paul E. 
and Walter N. Clissold. The latter is 
now serving in the armed forces. Paul 
is vice president of Bakers’ Helper. 

Funeral services were held at Lake- 
land, Fla., on Feb. 23. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GEORGE E. KRUMMECK HEADS 
PORTLAND GRAIN EXCHANGE 


PortLanp, Orecon.—George E. Krum- 
meck, Continental Grain Corp., was elect- 
ed president of the Portland Grain 
Exchange at its annual election held re- 
cently. D. B. Long, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., was elected vice president, 
N. J. Barbare, N. J. Barbare & Co., was 
elected treasurer, and Lewis C. Fowler 
was elected secretary to succeed Millard 
W. Meyer, resigned. 

L. E. Cable, assistant manager of the 
Bank of California, was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Portland Merchants Ex- 
change. Other officers are: V. A. Dris- 
coll, vice president; D. E. Long, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and Stanley E. Semple, 
manager. 








———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


DR. E. J. LEASE IS NAMED 
CONSULTANT TO DR. WILDER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Dr. E. J. Lease, 
of South Carolina, active in the flour en 
richment program there, has been named 
as consultant to Dr. Wilder of the food 
nutrition committee of FPA. 

Dr. Lease recently appeared before 
the legislative committee in his home state 
supporting the legislation introduced 
there for the enrichment of corn meal 
and corn grits. 
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GEORGE P. SEXAUER, 81, 
DIES IN CALIFORNIA 


Founder of George P. Sexauer & Son 
in Feed and Grain Business 
52 Years 


Brooxines, S. D.—George P. Sex- 
quer, founder and president of George 
Pp. Sexauer & Son, grain, feed and seed 
company, Brookings, S. D., died Feb. 14 
in Los Angeles. He was 81 years old. 
Death was caused by a heart attack. 
He had gone to California for a vacation 
and had not previously been ill. 

Beginning as the operator of a 50-bbl 
water-power mill in Chatfield, Minn., in 
1891, Mr. Sexauer had been in the feed 
and grain business for 52 years. 

After a two-year stay operating the 
mill at Chatfield, he sought a change 
because of the scarcity of wheat in that 
area. In 1893 he settled in Volga, S. D., 


George P. Sexauer 


where wheat supplies were plentiful, and 
operated the Volga Roller Mills. At that 
time his head miller was the envy of the 
town, for he drew $2.50 a day. The en- 
gineer got $2 a day and the helper was 
paid $1.25 a day. 

The Broolings (S. D.) Roller Mills 
were offered for sale in 1897, and Mr. 
Sexauer bought the property. Flour was 
manufactured at these mills from 1897 
to 1913, when the decreasing local supply 
of wheat brought about the decision to 
discontinue manufacturing flour. The 
Brookings mill was one of the last in the 
country to change from wheat to coarse 
stain grinding. Realizing the outcome of 
the flour business, Mr. Sexauer decided 
to enter the elevator business. 

In 1911 Elmer H. Sexauer entered his 
father’s business. Since that time various 
lines of business have been added. The 
original business of milling flour was 
revolutionized to conform to the changed 
times and conditions. The first change 
Was to accumulate a line of elevators in 
different locations, where grain, feed 
and coal could be advantageously han- 
dled. Later a poultry feed plant was 
added, and in 1913 the seed business. 

From its small beginning in 1891, 
George P. Sexauer & Son grew to be the 
largest grain company in South Dakota, 
and one of the largest handlers of grain, 
feed and seed in the Northwest. The 
firm Operates 36 elevators in 24 sta- 
tions in South Dakota and southwestern 

ta, with a storage capacity of 
bus. Branches of the seed 
business have been established at Sioux 
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Falls, S. D., Des Moines and Mason 
City, Iowa, and St. James, Minn. 

Elmer H. Sexauer has been in active 
charge of his father’s business for a 
number of years. In 1939 he was ap- 
pointed chairman of the agricultural 
committee of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, and he has also served as 
president of the Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Association. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PITTSBURGH COURTESY 
CLUB ELECTS OFFICERS 


Prirrssurcu, Pa,—R. T. Hambleton, 
district manager for the Washburn Cros- 
by Co. was elected president of the 
Bakers Courtesy Club of Pittsburgh at 
the annual meeting recently. He suc- 
ceeds Daniel F. Langdon, of Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc. J. J. Mussman, of the Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., was named 
first vice president, and H. H. Walther, 
of the Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Divi- 
sion, Acme-Evans Co., second vice presi- 
dent. E. Willard Moore, of Thomas 
M. Royal Co., was re-elected secretary 
and also -chosen treasurer succeeding 
Chris F. Bauer, who has been treasurer 
since the club was organized. 

Stanley D. McKinley, of Standard 
Brands, Inc., and Harvey G. Woeckner, 
of Menasha Products Co., were named 
directors. 

Mr. Langdon was presented with a gold 
pen and pencil set. 

New members elected were J. M. 
Burns, Red Star Yeast & Products Co; 
L. A. Wynn, Anheuser-Busch, Inc; Mar- 
shall R. Webb, DuPont Co; S. P. Green- 
quist, Swift & Co; Ralph E. Leedy, Wash- 
burn Crosby Co. 
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FRIEDMAN ORDER AMENDED 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The suspension 
order against the Friedman Bag Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal., was amended Feb. 11 to 
permit the manufacture of burlap bags 
by the company. This was prohibited in 
the original order. Other provisions of 
the order will remain in effect until 
March 31. 
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FROEDTERT FIRM BUYS 
DETROIT MALTING PLANT 


MiILwavKEE, W1s.—The Froedtert Grain 
& Malting Co., Inc., has announced the 
purchase of the plant of the American 
Malting Co. at Detroit. Purchase was 
outright, with company funds, Kurtis 
R. Froedtert, president and chairman, 
disclosed. 

The American Malting plant was 
placed in operation in 1935, but has been 
inactive for about two years. The ac- 
quisition of the Detroit property brings 
a fourth production unit into the Froed- 
tert organization, two main units being 
active in Milwaukee and another at 
Winona, Minn. 
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MIDWEST CEREAL CHEMISTS 
HEAR BENJAMIN R. HARRIS 


Cuicaco, Int.—One of the most inter- 
esting talks and demonstrations of the 
season was given by Benjamin R. Har- 
ris, the Emulsol Corp., Chicago, at a 
meeting of the Midwest Section of the 
American Association of Cereal Chemists 
on Feb. 1. An organic chemist, Mr. 
Harris described interface modifiers. 

Mr. Harris amplified his discussion 


with a demonstration of the use of emul- 
sifying and wetting agents in very dra- 
matic form. Emulsification of corn oil 
in water was shown, the wetting action 
on a glass plate was demonstrated, and 
the climax was the “sinking of the Jap- 
anese Navy.” <A small toy boat was 
floated in a tank of water. Addition of 
an interface modifier to the water in the 
tank resulted in the sinking of the boat, 
due to the change in surface contact 
between the boat and the water. 

H. S. Mitchell, Swift & Co., chairman, 
presided. F. C. Buzzelle, General Mills, 
Inc., secretary-treasurer, read the min- 
utes and financial report. F.D. Machon, 
Durkee Famous Foods, chairman of the 
program committee, introduced the 
speaker and announced that the March 1 
meeting would have as speaker T. J. 
Otterbacher, Corn Products Refining Co., 
who will discuss “Alternates in the Bak- 
ing Industry.” 
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SPRING MEETING DEFERRED 
BY PIEDMONT MILLERS 


In accordance with repeated requests 
from the ODT the usual spring meeting 
of the Piedmont Millers Association has 
been deferred, as was the fall meeting 
last year. However, officers of the asso- 
ciation hope that restrictions will have 
eased up enough by early summer to 
permit a summer meeting to compare 





notes and experiences. 
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MILL WHEAT STOCKS 
BELOW LAST QUARTER 


190,501,700 Bus Held Compared With 
206,485,658 Bus Last Quarter— 
Less Than Last Year 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Stocks of wheat 
held at the close of the quarterly period 
ending Dec. 31, 1942, amounted to 190,- 
501,700 bus as compared with. 206,485,658 
bus reported for the preceding quarter 
and 191,006,346 bus as of Dec. 31, 1942, 
according to statistics released recently 
by the Bureau of Census. 

Wheat flour stocks in all positions 
held by mills operating amounted to 38,- 
924,934 bbls. Reports were received from 
767 milling concerns owning or operating 
927 mills. These mills accounted for 
92.8% of the total wheat flour produc- 
tion (111,368,727 bbls) as shown by the 
returns of the biennial census of manu- 
factures for 1939. Of the 767 concerns 
reporting 13 held no stocks of wheat or 
flour on Dec. 31. 

Of the total stocks of wheat on Dec. 
31, owned and stored for others by the 
mills reporting (191,501,700 bus), 59,- 
855,518 bus were stored for others. Of 
the 180,646,182 bus owned by the mills, 
90.5% was in private terminal elevators, 
in transit and in mills and mill elevators 
attached to mills; 5.5% in public terminal 
elevators; and 4% in country elevators. 
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... AND PASS THE AMMUNITION 


b ev we are helping to pass 
the ammunition. All over 
America carloads of ammunition 
are being loaded and unloaded. 
We mean the kind of ammuni- 
tion that keeps life going on the 
Home Front, as well as the Battle 
Front. It’s the kind of ammuni- 
tion that gives strength, builds 
morale, and wins wars. Yes, we 
mean food—and not bullets! 


A big share of America’s food 
is being transported in Textile 
Bags, which offer greatest protec- 
tion at lowest cost. Supplying 
Textile Bags for the packaging of 
food is a job that M. J. Neahr 
and Company has been doing 
since 1855 and today we are meet- 
ing this responsibility with every 
thing we've got. 





—M. J. NEAHR & COMPANY 





1600 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET - CHICAGO 


THE CHICAGO. BAG FACTORY SINCE 1855 - BURLAP, COTTON AND PAPER BAGS | 
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FOOD SALES VOLUME 
DIPS WITH RATIONS 


~—— 
Retail and Wholesale Business Slowing 
Up as Rate of Gain Falls Be- 
hind Last Year 
New York, N. Y. 
both 
wholesalers has dropped off, 


Dollar volume of 


food sales of retail stores and 
according 
to a report on conditions in this industry 
by the American Institute of Food Dis- 
tribution. In spite of consumers’ desires 
to spend, the shortage of goods, plus 
for rationing of canned 


goods, have reduced sales by wholesale 


preparations 


grocers. Average gains of 4.2 to 8.4% 
are reported by the majority. Large 
wholesalers with ample stocks expect 


better comparisons under rationing. 

The gain of independent retail grocers 
is down to about 10% and some of the 
large chains are reporting unfavorably. 
The chains hope to retain present sales 
levels if they can get more stock under 
The “black mar- 
ket” meat operations have contributed 
it is 
at accurate figures 


government rationing. 


toward the poor comparisons and 


also hard to arrive 
because of the difficulty in knowing how 
scattered have 


many stores 


closed. 


grocery 


In some channels it is reported that 
the big chains are attempting to main- 
tain store volume by plugging the plenti- 
ful foods, such as flour, cereals, etec., and 
by expanding their produce departments 
to compensate for the loss of canned 
goods volume. 

Many rural grocers and suburban inde- 
pendents are taking on items previously 
considered foreign to their stores. Thus, 


there is a trend toward the “general 
of 50 years ago. The Independ- 
ent Grocers Alliance has already added 
about 70 items, many of which have been 


drug store specialties in recent years. 


store” 
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MILLERS FIRE INSURANCE 

FIRM RE-ELECTS OFFICERS 
Mo.—All_ officers 
re-elected at the annual meeting of the 
Western Millers Mutual Fire 
Co. in Kansas City last week 
tors studied the sixtieth 
ment, which showed a good gain in as- 
sets and surplus. 

George A. Breon, of the George A. 
Breon Co., Kansas City drug firm, was 
elected to the George G. Sol- 
berg, Oklahoma City, Henry S. Cowgill, 
Washington, D. C., and R. R. Clark, who 
now lives in California, are all retired 
millers who were re-elected to the board. 
They all start their thirty-seventh year 
R. A. Ridgeway, Kansas 
City insurance man, was also re-elected 
to the board and to the office of treas- 


Kansas City, were 


Insurance 


as direc- 


annual state- 


board. 


as members. 
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Emory Cocke, of Ashcraft-Wilkinson 
Co., Atlanta, addressed the meeting on 
the subject of the current protein situa- 
tion. 


urer. Other officers are R. M. Rogers, 
president; Paul M. Mohr, vice president, 
and C. W. Trapp, secretary. 

Out-of-town directors who attended 
the meeting were C. C. Kelly, Hutchin- 
son, Ward Magill, Wichita, and J. C. 
Leavenworth. 
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LATE OPENING OF LAKE 
SHIPPING SEASON SEEN 


Minn.—An all important 
question now is how soon the lake ship- 
The severe winter 
tightened up the ice situation consider- 
ably and shattered hope for an early 
start, but prevalence of good warm 
weather from now on may have favor- 





Lysle, 
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GRAIN TRAFFIC AT PEAK, 
R.R. ASSOCIATION REVEALS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Rail shipments 
of grain and grain products are running 
at a higher rate than ever before for 
this season and are heavier than at har- 
vest time in 1942, an analysis of weekly 
carloading statements of the Association 
of American Railroads discloses. 
Dec. 5, through Feb. 6, loadings of these 
commodities totaled 464,937 cars—or 
14.8% above the corresponding period 
7.4% more than in the 
peak grain loading period from June 6 
Aug. 8, 1942. 
loadings of these products are due to 





DvuLutnH, 


ping season will open. 


able effects and hasten opening of the 
season. 

However, predictions are for a later 
start than last year when the first boat 
on March 26. This 
year opinion is that the date will be 
5 to 10 days later than in 1942. An 
average of 27 inches of ice covers the 
harbor and a 17-inch field of solid ice, 
shore to shore, extends far beyond vision 
at this end of Lake Superior. Limit of 
the ice field far surpasses that of the 
past few years. 


From 


arrival occurred 


a year ago and 


through Present heavy 
greatly increased movements of grain to 
mills and to distilleries for the 
manufacture of alcohol for war produc- 


flour 
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CREAM OF WHEAT EARNINGS 
REPORTED AT $924,466 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Cream of Wheat 
Corp. reported a 1942 profit of $924,466 
after all charges, equivalent to $1.54 a 
share. This compares with a 1941 profit 
of $1,058,931, equivalent to $1.76 a share. 





tion and also to the acceleration of the 


lend-lease program, A.A.R. said. 
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EXCHANGE RE-ELECTS OFFICERS 
Boston, Mass.—Frank J. Sennott, of 

the F, J. Sennott Co., has been re-elected 

president of the Boston Grain & Flour 

Exchange, and all other officers were 

also affirmed for another year, including 





Joseph Bassett, C. P. Washburn Co., Net sales for 1942, D. F. Bull, presi- 
first vice president and treasurer; Charles dent, reported, were 5,256,885, an in- 


crease of 22% over 1941. Income and 
excess profits taxes were estimated at 
$1,106,513 for 1942, against $588,731 the 


previous year. 


J. Koelsch, Koelsch Grain Co., second 
vice president, and Louis W. DePass, 
secretary. The election was held Feb. 2 
at a dinner meeting at the Parker House. 


<> 
— 





WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR STOCKS HELD BY MILLS 


The Department of Commerce reports the following statistics on stocks of wheat and 
wheat flour held by mills at close of the quarterly period ending Dec. 31, 1942. Reports 
were received from 767 milling concerns owning or operating 927 mills. These mills ac- 
counted for 92.8% of the total wheat flour production (111,368,727 bbls) as shown by the 
returns of the biennial census of manufactures for 1939. Of the 767 concerns reporting, 13 
held no stocks of wheat or flour on Dec. 31, 1942. Data on stocks as of Sept. 30, June 30 






















and March 81, 1942, are presented for comparison. Wheat and wheat flour stocks held by 

mills on Dec. 31, Sept. 30, June 30 and March 31, 1942: 
- Dec. 31 Sept. 30 June 30 March 31 
Number of milling concerns reporting ....... 767 779 802 815 
Number of mills represented .........6e.e000- 927 939 962 975 
Daily capacity in barrels of wheat flour....... 557,225 559,453 559,713 563,971 
Per cent of United States wheat flour output*. 92.8 2.8 93.3 93.3 
Bushels Bushels Bushels Bushels 
Potal WHORE MOGCMD cose cesievccssipectwccrees 190,501,700 206,485,658 146,129,624 160,300,419 
CD Dir GE oe kc ewe ive ddticuctvassons 130,646,182 140,785,393 97,755,465 115,439,200 
ee EERE TOCCTECE COT CTT Er ee 59,855,518 65,700,265 48,374,159 44,861,219 

In mills and mill elevators attached to mills, 

MERE ET TUUROPEE ETT ER err eee 129,349,498 140,987,915 97,806,932 114,255,693 
Owned by mills 100,572,168 68,021,797 84,441,948 
Nee eee eee 40,415,747 29,785,135 29,813,745 

Ee ath GUROe SOUERINE, COORD ic occ ce cee wearer 65,497,743 48,327,692 46,044,726 

Cwatt WEE: RHEE 0 ono 6 ca ek saas seas 38,924,664 40,213,225 29,733,668 30,997,252 

Im COMMETG GIOTREOTS . 20.0 cbcceecss ives 5,289,759 5,014,113 2,165,452 5,680,764 

In public terminal elevators 7,121,909 10,339,028 7,770,897 7,308,402 

In private terminal elevatorst ....... 4,865,334 7,429,314 5,768,173 7,549,751 

In transit and bought to arrive....... 21,647,662 17,430,770 14,029,146 10,458,335 

Stored for. others, totals................. 22,227,538 25,284,518 18,589,024 15,047,474 

Wheat flour stocks held by mills— Barrels Barrels Barrels Barrels 
In mills, public and private warehouses 

and in transit—sold and unsold—totals. . 3,924,934 3,838,145 3,618,771 4,002,243 
*Based on the total output (111,368,727 bbls) of wheat flour as shown by the returns 
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FARM BLOC PRESSURE 
MAY CHANGE PARITY 


Secretary Wickard Reported Favoring 
Full Parity for Farm Products, 
With Ceilings 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Possibility that 
pressure from the congressional farm 
bloc may bring about ceilings on farm 
prices at full market parity, without the 
present deductions for benefit payments, 
is indicated by Washington observers, 

Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard has taken up with Office of 
Economic Stabilization desirability of 
fixing full parity as the ceiling price, 
not alone for corn but for wheat. 

At the same time the question of re- 
moving altogether the recently imposed 
$1 bu price ceiling on corn has been 
taken up by Marvin Jones, agricultural 
assistant to Economic Administrator 
James F. Byrnes. However, Secretary 
Wickard is expected to hold out azainst 
removing the ceiling altogether in favor 
of one which reflects the full parity price. 

Heretofore, the administration has 
maintained that in calculating parity, 
any subsidy or benefit payments cur- 
rently received by farmers should be 
taken into consideration, Farm state 
congressmen have contended that is con- 
trary to the intent of the law passed by 
the legislative branch. 
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$100,000 FIRE DESTROYS 
DORSEL CO. GRAIN MILL 


Newport, Ky.—Handicapped by zero 
temperature, firemen from six communi- 
ties worked for hours Feb. 14 to subdue 
a blaze that destroyed the grinding and 
milling department of the Dorsel Co. 
flour manufacturers. Loss was estimated 
at $75,000 to $100,000. 

Vast stocks of grain, including corn, 
stored in the main office and_ storage 
plant were not touched by the flames. 

Cause has not been established, al- 
though an explosion, as of grain dust, 
preceded the sounding of the alarm 


shortly after 7 a.m. 
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R. P. TJOSSEM & SON FLOUR 
MILL DAMAGED BY FIRE 

E.Lenspurc, Wasu.—The R. P. Tjos- 
sem & Son’s flour mill, a landmark on 
the Yakima highway three miles south 
of Ellensburg, was recently damaged by 
a fire of unknown origin. 

The operators, Carl Avidson and War- 
ren Gilmore, estimated the loss, includ- 
ing much valuable machinery, at more 
than $100,000. 


The mill, which was established in 




















of the biennial census of manufactures, 1939. tNot attached to mills 1890, was burned and rebuilt in 1900. 
-___ 
—_ - lh 
Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago iMinneapolis Kansas ee St. Louis a EY New ee Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNaehville 
Spring first patent .......... $6.70@ 7.03 $....@.... 5 <n -@ 6.68 $....@ 7.46 $7.56@ 7. $....@. 7.35@ 7.50 $7.65@ 7.80 $7.25@ 7.50 $....@-++* 
Spring standard patent ...... 6.55@ 6.83 . Se Pere ae é el 7.26 7.10@ 138 -@ 7.25@ 7.35 7.35@ 7.50 6.75@ 7.00 t 
Spring first clear ............ 6.25@ 6.70 re, Pete ee Yee eee es ooee@ 6.73 6.80@ 7.25 -@ 7.00@ 7.15 7.00@ 7.20 6.00@ 6.25 t 
Hard winter short patent..... 6.60@ 7.03 6.50@ 6.55 6.35@ 6.45 6.50@ 6.68 “va bees Ke 7.15@ 7.58 -@ 7.25@ 7.40 7.40@ 7.55 7.00@ 7.25 1 
Hard winter 95% patent ..... 6.50@ 6.85 6.30@ 6.40 6.20@ 6.30 6.50@ 6.68 és Re Kare 6.95@ 7.30 6 v0tQowes 7.10@ 7.25 7.25@ 7.35 6.75@ 7.00 ! 
Hard winter first clear ...... 5.30@ 6.70 6.20@ 6.30 5.10@ 5.35 5.25@ 6.00 ee, frre 6.30@ 6.40 on cas 6&e on ate cee Tie sti 5.50@ 5.70 ?. 
Soft winter short patent 6.90@ 8.40 ae ee ceeweniaks ooee@ 6.70 «+++@ 17.36 ee ee ee ee odacee cds 7.65@ 7.85 7.25@ 7.50 @. 
Soft winter straight ......... 6.65@ 8.25 es See Ter. Tre cos eM ecce evee@eces 7.30@ 7.50 i Pree re) eer 7.40@ 7.65 6.90@ 7.10 ~-@- 
Soft winter first clear ....... 6.00@ 6.60 ST oes e@Peces 6.00@ 6.50 evs eM seus oo Fe Dives --@. eMrecer 7.20@ 7.35 5.75@ 6.00 -@- 
Rye flour, white ..........6.. 4.95@ 5.15 4.85@ 5.05 ee ere -@ 5.68 -@ 5.70 i MMe cca -@. 5.20@ 5.50 ee 5.00@ 6.25 ....4 D: 
Rye flour, dark .....s.ee00.. 4.15@ 4.55 4.15@ 4.35 ee -@ 5.08 -@ 6.00 “eee oss -@.... , aoe 4.25@ 4.50 @ 

‘ Seattle 98" =) 8. , Praneiede Standard patent— Seattle San Franclaco ‘Toronto «winnipeg Toronto **W: nnipt 
Family patent ...... $....@ OS Se 8....0 70 Bice Spring top patent{..$....@5.25 -@5.30 Spring exports§ ........ 328 6a . 
a PS ae ee @ 6. 30 ¢ ‘@. ets ‘Get wa +tnae -@ 7.50 -@ Spring second past: ‘ " i+ fd - @4.80 Ontario 90% pats.t.$5.10@5.20 

Spring first clearf. @ 3.40 -@.. 


*Includes near-by straights. 
{Tuesday prices. 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio 


River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In eottens, Fort William beste. 198-lb jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. $140-!b jute 
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forth Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


j. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


The J.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 








PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


48 FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 Barres DaILy 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 














Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity OHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. “Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


a - 





a 





THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 


— 





eee ee 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS co. 





Whitewater, Kansas 
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Grocery Manufacturers 
Discuss. Co-operative 
Advertising of Food 


New York, N. Y.—The biggest co- 
operative food advertising in the history 
of the industry was discussed at the Feb. 
4 meeting of the Grocery Manufacturers 
of America at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel. Plans to enlist all branches in 
a campaign to educate the consumer on 
such subjects as point rationing, nutri- 
tion and farm production were drawn up 
at a gathering called at the suggestion 
of the Office of War Information and the 
Advertising Council. 

The institutional advertising done last 
year by many of the leading food com- 
panies proved extremely successful in 
nutritional education, and the OWI feels 
that this is an excellent way to spread 
facts on the intricacies of civilian wartime 
economy and health. This government 
agency has plans for six information 
campaigns on 1943 farm _ production 
goals, victory gardens, point rationing, 
nutrition and food conservation, the re- 
cruiting of agricultural labor and an 
explanation of the overall food situation. 
The association will put into the hands 
of grocers and advertising agencies han- 
dling food accounts the campaign books 
the OWI has issued for guidance in the 
drive. 

Food companies indicated that they 
will keep their brand names before the 
public while tying in with the government 
programs and it is expected that adver- 
tising during the coming year will stress 
the educational and promotional side. A 
meeting will be called soon by the asso- 
ciation to explain the situation further to 
members and to obtain pledges of adver- 
tising support. 
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CHICAGO FOOD MEN’S GROUP 

ALTERS NAME, PLANS QM DAY 

Cuicaco, ILu.— Because it was neither 
descriptive nor indicative of the mem- 
bership the name Chicago Association of 
Manufacturers’ Representatives has 
been changed to Grocery Manufactur- 
ers’ Sales Executives of Chicago, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by 
Bob White, president, at the recent an- 
nual trade party. A record crowd of 
more than 500 attended this afternoon 
and evening gathering. 

The club membership is now at its 
peak. Meetings are now held in the 
Sherman Hotel where the club recently 
moved. Meetings are held every Mon- 
day noon throughout the year. 

An all-day program being sponsored 
for the U. S. Army Quartermaster De- 
partment will be held at the Chicago 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, May 17, accord- 
ing to Mr. White. He advises it will 
be a more significant meeting than the 
“From Industry, to the Soldier, via 
Quartermaster” meeting which was 
sponsored last September, and was at- 
tended by more than 1,800 food execu- 
tives. 
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T. C. ALLIED CLUB TO MEET 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The Twin City 
Allied Club will meet at the Minneapolis 
Athletic Club the evening of Feb. 26, at 
which time plans for a one-day war con- 
ference of Minnesota bakers, to be held in 
Minneapolis in May, will be discussed. 
There will also be a demonstration on the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber. 


These flours are known as 


the ““ JQ)” amity 


because they get on well with one 
another, and each has its place in sup- 
plying a certain flour need. 


BIG JO—a fancy short patent. 


DIAMOND JO—bakers’ patent with 
a good reputation. 


CHIEF JO—high in protein. 
JOSIE—a strong fancy clear. 


ENERJO—with the wheat germ 
milled in. 
oe 


As millers, we are proud of these 
flours and glad to recommend each 
for its distinct use. 


Let us help you to select the right 
flour for your needs. 


Write 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 


FLouR 


Goodhue Mill Co. 


Short Patent Standard Patent 
MINNEAPOLIS 





SIMPLEX—Bakers’ Patent PARAGON—Fancy First Clear 















WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


« WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales steady, volume 
amounting to 86% of southwestern ca- 
pacity, compared with 67% the previous 
week and 85% a year ago. Operations of 
mills lower, with directions disappointing. 
Bakers almost always interested in buying, 
some responding because of the feeling that 
their mills may have more business soon 
than they can take care of. Backlogs big 
with most buyers following closely the plan 
of being well covered, both to be sure of 
all supplies and to be sure of shipment 
when they need them 

Family business, particularly on higher 
grades, good. Consumption higher on most 
of these grades. Much of the capacity of 
some few mills in the Southwest is taken 
up with distillers’ grits business, and this 
is not reported in regular flour production 
figures. 

Clears still 





rather hard to find, particu- 
larly the higher proteins. Quotations, Feb. 
20: established brands family flour $7.45@ 
7.70, bakers short patent $6.35@6.45, 95% 
$6.20@6.30, straight grade $6,15@6.25, first 
clear $5.10@5.35, second clear $4.85@5, low 
grade $4.75@4.85. 

Of the mills reporting, 2 reported domestic 
business active, 11 fair, 6 quiet, 5 slow 
and 6 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 45%, com- 
pared to 37% last week. All in the do- 
mestic class, bookings were divided 51% to 
family and 49% to bakers. Operation de- 
clined and averaged 65% compared to 76% 
last week. Prices stable and closed un- 
changed, Quotations, Feb, 20, basis 98-Ib 
cottons, delivered Oklahoma points: hard 
wheat short patent flour $7.40@8.50 bbl, 
soft wheat short patent $7.40@8.50, stand- 
ard patent $7.20@8.10, bakers extra fancy 
$6.90@7, bakers short patent $6.75@6.85, 
bakers standard $6.70@6.80. 








Omaha: Mills reported sales ranging from 
50 to 100% of capacity. Shipping direc- 
tions on former sales fair to good. Quo- 
tations Feb, 20: family fancy $7.20, family 
standard $6.60, bakers short $6.45, bakers 
standard $6.25. 

Wichita: Sales from 20 to 100%, direc- 


tion from 80 to 120%, prices steady. 

Hutchinson: Business slow most of the 
time. Slight burst of interest late in week 
produced somewhat better bookings, though 
no large lots included. Shipping directions 
continue slow. 

Salina: Demand only fair with prices 
practically unchanged. Shipping directions 
a little difficult to secure. 

Texas: Demand somewhat less active; 
sales running generally 25% or 30% of ca- 
pacity. Operations also tending to slow up 
a little; now 50% or 60% of capacity. 
Prices firm, practically at ceiling, on bakers 
flour; family flour unchanged to 10c bbl 
lower. Quotations Feb. 19: family flour 
48's, extra high patent $7.80@8.20, high pat- 
ent $7.30@7.70; standard bakers 98's, 44% 
or less ash, $6.58; first clears, sacked, $5.40 
@5.60, delivered Texas common points or 
Galveston domestic rate. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: A little flurry in buying de- 
veloped Thursday and Friday of last week. 
It seemed to be general, coming from all 
sections, but when the business actually 
done was summarized it was found to con- 
sist mostly of small lots. Car lot orders 
predominated, with only two or three sales 
reported for as much as 1,500 bbls. It was 
chiefly bakery business, and for 30- to 90- 
day shipment. 

Inquiry has again dropped off, and ship- 
ping directions seem to be drying up. Fair- 
ly steady export inquiry from Latin Ameri- 
can markets, but difficulty in booking the 
necessary ocean space precludes sales. 

Total business done by spring wheat mills 
last week was a little better than 100% 
of capacity, as against 64% a week earlier 
and 90% a year ago. 

Quotations, Feb. 23: established 
family patents $6.75@6.80 bbl, spring first 
patent $6.50@6.55, standard patent $6.30@ 
6.40, fancy clear $6.45@6.65, first clear $6.20 
@6.30, second clear $4.60@5, whole wheat 
$6 @6.65. 

Interior Mills, including Duluth: Another 
rather quiet week so far as new sales were 
concerned. Bookings small and of a routine 
nature, with shipping directions against old 
contracts noticeably lighter; improved in- 
quiry for feed, however, with prices again 
approaching ceiling levels. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


brands 


Chicago: Business spotted, with scattered 
sales reported with only a few of fair 
size. Directions continue good. Family 


sales show a slight improvement; deliveries 
continue good. Quotations, Feb. 20: spring 
top patent $6.70@7.03, standard patent $6.55 
@6.83, first clear $6.25@6.70, second clear 
$4, family flour $8.50@8.65, hard winter 
short patent $6.60@7.03, 95% patent $6.50 


@6.85, first clear $5.30@6.70; soft winter 
short patent $6.90@8.40, standard patent 


$6.65@8.25, first clear $6@6.60. 
St. Louis: With the exception of one or 


two fair-sized bookings for 120 days, very 
little placed on the books. 


Car lot orders 


mostly to bakers for prompt to 30 days 
rather light. High protein clears in good 
demand, others poor. Jobbers report only 
buying being done is from hand to mouth 
and taking out of old contracts. Specifica- 
tions very good. Quotations, Feb. 20: soft 
wheat bakers patent (ceiling price) $6.70 
per bbl, cake flour $8.35, family soft wheat 
short patent $7.80@8.40, straight $7.80@8.40, 
first clear $6@6.50; hard wheat bakers pat- 
ent (ceiling price) $6.50@6.68, family short 


patent $7@7.50, 95% $6.50@6.68, first clear 
$5.25@6, spring wheat bakers patent, 
straight and 95% $6.68. 


Toledo: The ceiling placed on soft wheat 
flour, and failure to remedy it, continues to 
make impossible the sale of flour on the 
basis of present wheat prices, which have 
rather steadily mounted for the soft vari- 
ety, of which there is a real scarcity and 
crop shortage. Hence no sales are being 
made except on a few grades, not consti- 
tuting major production, and no quotations 
and prices are available for publication. 

The Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 27c 
rate points to New York, and premiums, 
have been advancing and are now (Feb. 19) 
$1.57%, equivalent to 15%c over the close 
of the Chicago May future. 

Cincinnati: Demand slow, with supplies 
adequate. Quotations, Feb. 20: spring short 
patent family $7.25@7.50, standard patent 
$6.75@7, first clear $6@6.25; hard winter 
patent family $7@7.25, standard patent $6.75 
@7, first clear $5.50@5.70; soft winter pat- 
ent family $7.25@7.50, standard patent $6.90 
@7.10, first clear $5.75 @6. 


THE EAST 


Buffalo: Sales still somewhat spotted but 
volume greater. Mills continue to operate 
at a high rate, but with a slowing up in 


directions. There were heavy sales of spring 
first clears. Trade has absorbed and cleaned 
up the distress stocks in clears and prices 
are now firm. Ceiling prices prevail. For- 
eign trade routine. Quotations Feb. 20: 
spring short patent $7.46, spring standard 
$7.26, spring high gluten $7.45, top family 
patent $9, first clear $6.73, southwestern 
short patent $7.36, pastry $6.95. 
New York: A healthier market 
with fair buying. Brokers report 
developing into moderate sales, in many 
cases beyond the single car variety, and 
while large round lots are not indicated, 
the total for the market is satisfactory. 
High glutens continue scarce, and many 
mills have passed their ceiling levels; there- 
fore, where available, the turnover on them 
is good. Nearly all are more firmly priced 
after reports earlier in the week of a few 


prevails 
interest 





Kansas grades; cake offerings still extremely 
scarce, and clears only in single car lots. 

Quotations, Feb. 19: spring high glutens 
$7.56@7.58, standard patents $7.10@7.38, 
clears $6.80@7.25, Kansas high glutens $7.15 
@7.58; standard patents $6.95@7.30, clears 
$6.30@6.40, soft winter straights $7.30@7.50. 


Boston: Trade shows no _ disposition 
toward making new commitments. Reac- 
tion to new food order is that no slicing 
has improved sales volume, but the in- 
crease appears to come from waste in slicing 
rather than increased consumption. Re- 
striction on consignment selling is working 
out satisfactorily thus far. Sales chiefly 
to the baking trade and entirely in mini- 
mum car lot quantities. Emphasis if any 
was on bread flour, with a few sales of soft 
winter types. Movement of family flour to 
retailers halted abruptly and buyers’ cur- 
rent needs are well covered. No difficulty 
reported in securing directions on old con- 
tracts well in advance of shipping dates. 
Quotations Feb. 20: spring high glutens 
$7.65@7.80, short patent $7.35@7.50, first 
clears $7@7.20; southwestern short patent 
$7.40@7.55, standard patent $7.25@7.35, 
Texas short patent $7.55@7.65, standard pat- 
ent $7.35@7.50; soft winter patent $7.65@ 
7.85, straights $7.40@7.65, clears $7.20@7.35. 

Philadelphia: Market firm and _ higher, 
with offerings light. Demand, however, lim- 
ited, with jobbers and bakers operating only 
as impelled by immediate necessity. Prices 
largely nominal. Quotations, Feb. 20: spring 
wheat short patent $7.35@7.50 bbl, standard 


patent $7.25@7.35, first spring clear $7@ 
7.15, hard winter short patent $7.25@7.40, 
95% $7.10@7.25, soft winter straights nom- 
inal, 

Pittsburgh: Buying confined to limited 
lots of springs and hard winters. Shipping 


directions lagged and general tone of the 
market dull and listless. The various regu- 
lations governing the baking industry ap- 
pear to be directed toward a sharp decline 
in buying, except for hand-to-mouth basis. 
Family flour demand much improved with 
chain stores and other retail outlets stress- 
ing enriched flour. Cake flour in fair de- 
mand, while clears still continue scarce. All 
prices closely adhere to ceiling regulations. 
Quotations, Feb. 20: spring wheat short 
patent $7.35@7.45, straight $7.20@7.25, first 
spring clear $6.75@7, hard winter short 
patent $7.25@7.45, straight grade $7.05@ 
7.25, high gluten $7.15@7.45, first clear 
$6.25@6.85, soft winter bakers short patent 
$8.25@8.50, straight grade $6.75@6.90. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Sales slightly better, ap- 
parently from strength in wheat prices, 
with a few purchases in 120 days or longer 
shipments in small round lot quantities. 
Generally, however, buying for near-by fu- 
ture delivery. Southwestern hard wheat 
flours best sellers with bread baking and 
jobbing trades the best outlet. Northern 
spring wheat flours slightly more active. 
Prices unchanged to 5c bbl higher. Ship- 
ping directions good. 

Quotations Feb. 20: hard spring wheat, 
no official quotations; hard winter wheat 
family patent $6.95@7.25, bakers short pat- 























contracts at low figures, particularly of ent $6.70@7, 95% $6.50@6.65, first clear 
Le 
— 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
July May July May July May July May July 
«ee ae 136% 142 141% 135% 135% eeee cece 137% 137% 
| 135% 141% 141% 134% 135% ays cake 136% 136% 
wa, BO cases 136% 142 142 135% 135% aes jo0% 137 137% 
Feb. 20 ..... 136% 142% 142% 135% 135% ‘nee oe0* 136% 136% 
a ere Holiday 
Feb. 23 ..... 135% 136% 142% 142% 135% 135% Tee ee 136% 136% 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
May July May July May July Closed Closed 
o. aes eves 128 128% 92 eoee eoee eeee even o6es 
oe | eee 127% 128 92 ° oe 
Ph Ee séee-e 127% 128 91% ° cove 
De. Be vases ee 127% 128 91% ° eves 
a oe wscws ———Holiday = 91% os eee 
a eee Perr ee eens 91% P sous 0666 
" CORN - OATS “ 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
Wee BF vcccos 93% 99% 100% 96% 97% 59% 58 55% 54% 
a: Beare 93% 6-0 in 99% 100% 96% 7% 59% 57% 55% 54% 
i, a: Zeer 93% oeee 100 100% 96% 97% 59% 58 55% 54% 
i . ae 93% coon 100 100% 96% 97 59% 58% 55% 54% 
a Ee +eKes Holiday 
Wee. SF cess 93% 100 100% webs 668s 59% 58% 55 54% 
— ————_ RYE ————_ FLAXSEED———__ BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
POM, AF occas 84 86% 79% 81% 285% 285% 285% seee 71 72% 
POO. B86 wscse 83% 85% 78% 80% 283% 284 283% esee 72 73% 
POs. 19 oscce 83% 85% 79% 81 282% 283% 282% cove 73% 74% 
Feb. 20 ..... 84% 86% 79% 81% 282% 282% 282% cose 73% 74% 
Wem. BS cesses Holiday 
Pe BO «tase 85 87% 80% 82% 283 283% 283 73% 74% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. 


at indicated points: 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
Sees BOAR .ccescecsscss $....@39.00 $36.50@37.00 $....@.... eeee@.... $....@40.50 
Hard winter bran ....... «+++ @39.00 errs Sere 35.50@36.00 37.75@38.00 .... acus 
Standard middlings* ..... «++. @39.80 @ 37.75 eevee @.ne. +++-@39.00 
Flour middlingst ........ - - @39.80 @37.75 36.50@37.00 39.00@39.50 
i ay eee -++.@39.80 eA ee, | «+ +.@39.00 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati 
Grimes WEGM ocr ccccessies $44.00@45.00 $....@45.40 $46.00@47.00 $....@.... .e 
Hard winter bran ....... er, Irie «+e @45.40 ....@.... ee coco @ ccce 
Soft winter bran ........ ove e Moses oe ease 46.00@47.00  ....@42.70 42.00@43.00 
Standard middlings* ..... 44.00 @ 45.00 »++-@45.40 46.50@47.00 @41.7 ob 6aQe eocs 
Flour middlingst ........ ase sence «+++ @45.40 47.50@48.00 s++-@41.70 43.00@43.30 
Se GE Seeder ede eee eten cece @oces «+++ @45.40 ....@46.50 ....@.... 0.05 0 obes 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
BWOTOMD cc cccces - $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
qWinnipeg ....... ....@28.00 +++ +@29.00 co co@ esce 
*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. tTuesday prices. 
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$5.50@6.15, second clear $5@5.45; soft wheat 
short patent $7.45@8.10, straight $6.79 
7.10, first clear $5.55@5.95. 


Atlanta: New business spotted and smaj| 
Majority remain well covered through con. 
tracts. Blending trade practically off buy- 
ing list, but shipping directions from them 
all right. Family flour sales scattered ang 
poor to fair. Practically all demand for 
hard wheat due to high prices of sof 
wheat. Purchases for immediate to 3 
and 60 days. Deliveries a little better but 
only fair. Sales to bakers also few, smalj 
and scattered and chiefly for immediate 
Shipping instructions from them generally 
pretty good. Prices unchanged to 5@i(¢ 
higher, family flours showing the advance. 

Quotations, Feb. 20: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $7.75@7.85, standard patent 
$7.50@7.75, straight $7.40@7.65, first bakery 
clear $7.10@7.35; hard wheat family short 
patent $8@8.15, fancy patent $7.60@7.65 
standard patent $7.60@7.65, special or low 
grade $7.45@7.55; hard wheat low protein 
straight $6.75, bulk, from the coast: hard 
wheat low protein 95%, interior $6.90, bulk: 
bakery short patent $7.35@7.50, standard 
patent $7.25@7.40, straight $7.15@7.30; soft 
wheat family short patent $8.90@9.10, fancy 
patent $8.50@8.70, standard patent $8.50q 
8.70, special or low grade $8.20@8.40; soft 
wheat short patent, bulk basis, $7.60@7.70: 
soft wheat 95% $7.10@7.30, bulk; fancy cut- 
off $6.60@6.70, bulk; soft wheat first clear 
$6.35, bulk, nominal; self-rising family flour 
quoted 25c higher; enriched 20c hicher. 


Nashville: New sales limited to an occa- 
sional lot or so—new bookings for deferred 
shipment seem to be a “thing of the past.” 
Local blenders have adequate stocks on 
hand and bookings for some 30 to 45 days; 
therefore only picked up special grades 
on which their stocks had become scarce, 

Merchants, jobbers and retailers in the 
South and Southeast ordered out flour 
against their contracts in a fairly satisfac- 
tory manner; however, the majority of them 
had overbought during the establishing of 
ceiling prices, and unless their business 
picks up considerably it is proballe that 
they will continue to buy more or less on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. Bakers’ business 
continues exceptionally good—they are ex- 
periencing no difficulty in disposing of their 
products, as their trouble at present is 
securing sufficient sugar, shortening and 
labor. Larger bakers report no purchases 
and are still booked ahead for some time. 
Smaller bakers bought, as usual, more or 
less on a hand-to-mouth basis. Shipping 
directions reported good. Prices unchanged. 

Average quotations, basis 98's, ottons, 
car lots to jobbers and wholesale xzrocers, 
f.o.b. Nashville, Feb. 20: soft winter family 
short patent $8.50@9, standard patent $8.20 
@8.50, straight $7.90@8.20, clears $7.40@ 
7.90; hard winter wheat short patent $7.70 
@8.20, standard patent $7.40@7.70. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Markets remain very quit, with 
little new business being booked. With an 
excellent backlog of bookings exclusive of 
government business, mills continue to op- 
erate at near capacity on domestic business. 
Mills have not begun on government busi- 
ness as yet due to lack of bag specifications 
and shipping instructions. Quotations, Feb. 
20: family patent $7.20, pastry $6.80, blue- 
stem $7.50, Montana spring $7.50, Dakota 
spring $7.90. 

Portland: Mills still continue grinding on 
an excellent scale, with a heavy backlog 
of orders in the domestic trade, and some 
export bookings to South America. The 
subsidy was raised to $1.70 bbl, and some 
new business resulted. Chief reliance of 
millers, however, is in their backlog in the 
domestic trade. 

Quotations Feb. 20: f.0.b. mill, 98's, cot- 
tons: hard winters $6.65, bluestem topping 
$6.65, soft wheat straights $5.90. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: Flour sales in the do- 
mestic market are going along steadily 
More than a normal amount is being sold 
owing to scarcity of certain other forms 
of food. Then, too, consumption is aug- 
mented by Canada’s war programs. Mills 
are all busy and there is no price cutting. 
Lists are unchanged. Quotations, |! eb. 20: 
top patents $5.25 bbl, seconds $4.60 
$4.30@4.40, in 98's, jute, net cash, car lots, 
Toronto-Montreal freights. 

Canadian mills have enough export orders 
on their books to keep them running some 
months ahead. The British government has 
been buying heavily. The West Indies also 
has a fair amount of flour on order, for 
which mills are seeking shipping space. It 
will be some time before the latter flour 
is all taken care of on account of the 
scarcity of boats. Newfoundland is also in 
the market, but values there are unsatis- 
factory. The price is unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 20: government regulation grade 
of Canadian flour, 32s 6d per 280 Ibs, March- 
April seaboard. 

Winter wheat flour has had a quiet week 
Not many mills are now exclusivel) grind- 
ing this flour, but those doing so are having 
a slow time. The price is too high to it 
terest buyers and its use is confined to cases 
where springs will not answer the purpose. 
Consequently, the market is limited. A lit- 
tle business is being done in blends. Export 
trade is at a standstill. The price has de 
clined 10@20c bbl in the week. Quote 
tions, Feb. 20: pure Ontario winter wheat 
flour $5.10@5.20 bbl, in second-hand jute 
bags, Montreal freight basis; bulk lots, i 
buyers’ bags $4.90, seaboard, for export. 

Ontario winter wheat is scarce. Few ca 
lots are available. Those who have stocks 
of this wheat seem to be holding back and 
are not pressing it on the market. The 
price is at the ceiling. Quotations, Feb. 20: 
$1.12 bu, f.o.b. shipping points. 


Winnipeg: No new export business 
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but domestic trade on a good scale. 
This reflected in local wheat pit with mill 
purchases probably aggregating 1,000,000 
bus. Mills operating to capacity; some 
ks on hand being held for shipping in- 
structions. Milling companies in cash wheat 
market for various grades, but purchases 
red small due to scarcity of offerings, 
particularly of No. 3 northern and lower. 
Cash wheat spreads ranged %@7c better 
than week previous, with durum grades 
showing most improvement. Quotations, 
Feb. 20: top patent springs for delivery 
petween Fort William and the British Co- 
jumbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; seconds, 
$4.80; second patents to bakers, $4.60. 


Vancouver: Demand for hard wheat flour 
in the domestic market continues very ac- 
tive and at levels far above previous years. 
The bulk of this demand continues to come 
from bakeries while home purchases of 
four have dipped considerably. 

No new export business has been in evi- 
dence here for some time, but throughout 
the trade there is a general feeling of 
prightness. This follows the trend that the 
outlook for the cessation of the war is get- 
ting better steadily and already plans are 
being made for post-war business. 

Domestic hard wheat flour supplies re- 
ported ample for all current needs now that 
the transportation difficulties from prairie 
mills are being cleaned up. Prices held 
steady at price ceiling levels and current 
quotations on a cash car basis for 98's, cot- 
tons, are: first patents $5.40, second pat- 
ents $5, and vitamin B, $4.90. Ontario pas- 
try flour is steady and in good demand at 
$7.50 to the trade. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, Feb. 23 


Minneapolis: Continued brisk inquiry for 
midds. and red dog, for both prompt and 
deferred deliveries, with mills unable to 
care for all the business offered. Buyers, 
unable to get all the heavy feed they want, 
are again turning to bran. Latter has 
strengthened, and millers look for it to 
touch ceiling again. Bran ‘$36.50@37, and 
std, midds., flour midds. and red dog at 
the ceiling, $37.75. 

Kansas City: Strong for shorts, better 
for bran than during previous two weeks; 
trend strong; supply of shorts very light; 
no shorts available now for March or April; 
bran $35.50@36, gray shorts $36.50@37 
(ceiling). 

Oklahoma City: Good demand with ad- 
vanced prices; bran closed $2 higher, mill 
run $1 and shorts unchanged. Quotations, 
basis burlap bags, carload shipments, for 
southern deliveries: bran $1.85@1.90 bag 
of 100 lbs, mill run $1.87%@1.92%, shorts 
$1.90@1.95. For northern deliveries: bran 
$1.80@1.85, mill run $1.82%@1.87%, shorts 
$1.85@ 1.90. 


Omaha: Demand continues strong; bran 
advanced $2; bran $35.25@36.50, all other 
feeds at $36.50, ceiling price. 


Wichita: Demand good; supply of shorts 
limited; bran prices higher; bran $35.50@ 
36,50, shorts $36.50@ 37. 


Hutchinson: Insistent; trend firm; supply 
insufficient; bran $35.75, mill run $36, gray 
shorts $36.50 (Kansas City basis). 

Salina: Demand for bran good, with trend 
higher and supply adequate; shorts demand 
excellent at steady prices, with supplies 
extremely scarce; std. bran $35.50@35.75, 
gray shorts selling on ceiling prices, 

Fort Worth: Active; trend firm, prac- 
tically at ceiling prices; supply falling be- 
hind demand; bran offerings quite scarce, 
shorts almost unobtainable; wheat bran 
$41.60@42, gray shorts $42.20@42.60, white 
Shorts not quoted, delivered Texas common 
points or Galveston domestic rate. 


Chicago: Good; trend strong; supply ade- 
quate; spring and hard winter bran $39, 
std. midds. $39.80, flour midds. $39.80, 
dog $39.80 


St. Louis: Bran $37.75@38, pure bran 
$38@38.25, gray shorts $39@39.50, brown 
shorts $39, red dog $39. * 


Toledo: Went to ceiling levels again this 
last week, bran, mixed feed, flour midds. 
and std. around $40 ton, and moving into 
consumption, being sold readily, without 
amy backing up or accumulations at the 
mill. Largest producer withdrew all quota- 
tions for quick shipment and offering only 
for prompt. 

Cincinnati: Demand good, with the trend 
Steady and supplies limited; bran $42.70, red 
dog, ceiling, gray shorts, also brown, $41.70. 

Baffalo: Fear that wheat might be with- 
drawn from the market caused a very 
reseed demand, resulting in a sharp advance 
; Prices; trend firm; supply light; bran 
40.50, std. midds. $41.50, flour midds. $41, 


red dog $41, second clear $42, heavy mixed 
feeds $41.50. . . 


New York: Quiet; trend higher; supply 
ample; bran $45, std. midds. $45, flour 
midds. $45, red dog $45. 


Prices stronger and demand came 

to life with report that government hold- 
of feeding wheat were sold up. Buy- 
saa ayered immediate needs in good volume 
also booked ahead to a limited extent. 
vat an mills and jobbers in the market 
tle limited supplies slightly under domes- 
+ i ae Sold all they had to offer. East 
Under West on bran, but quotations for 
Naan the same. Prices $2@3 higher; std. 
Peeuene midds. $46.50@47, flour 
P= 8, mixed feed $47.50, red 


Philadelphia: Fair; trend firmer; supply 
Moderate ; bran, std., pure spring and hard 

$45.40; soft winter nominal; midds., 
asked) flour $45.40; red dog, $45.40 (all 


Pittsburgh: Brisk; trend higher and firm- 














er; supply limited; spring bran $43, red 
dog $45. 

Atlanta: Demand hard to meet; trend un- 
steady; offerings light; bran $45.50@46, gray 
shorts $46.20, nominal; std. midds. $47.40, 
rye midds. $40.25. red dog $46.70, nom- 
inal; ground government wheat $41.80, nom- 
inal. : 


Nashville: Demand picking up due prob- 
ably to withdrawal of government ground 
wheat. Local dealers have moderate stocks 
of bran and shorts on hand and some have 
a little booked. Others not able to secure 
sufficient quantities; prices higher, bran be- 
ing quoted $42@43, gray shorts $43@43.30. 

Seattle: Good; trend steady; supply am- 
ple; $35.50. 

Portland: Mill run $35, bran and shorts 
$35.50, midds. 6. 


Ogden: Trade steady, with prices station- 
ary. Plants continue to work to capacity, 
with only shutdowns being for repairs. 
Offerings readily absorbed, with bookings 
ahead for next 60 and 90 days. Demand 
and supply about equal with market tone 
firm and no decline in sight; red bran 
and mill run $36.50, blended $36.50, white 
$36.50, midds. $36.50, carload lots, f.o.b. 
Ogden. Denver prices: red bran and mill 
run $41.10, blended $41.10, white $41.10, 
midds. $41.10 per ton, ceiling. California 
prices (at ceiling): red bran and mill run 
$41.10, blended $41.10, white $41.10, midds. 
$42.10, car lots, f.o.b. San Francisco, with 
Los Angeles prices up $1, ceiling. 


Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
limited; Kansas bran $42.60, mill run $40.80 
@41, 

Toronto: Canadian mills are probably 
producing more millfeed than ever before 
in their history and all of it is finding a 
ready market. Large quantities are being 
absorbed by livestock producers, particularly 
in poultry feeds. Exports are _ restricted, 
but a percentage is regularly being shipped 
to U. S. markets. A ceiling keeps prices 
steady. Quotations: bran $29, shorts $30, 
midds. $33, net cash, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: Demand keen and all avail- 
able supplies moving to eastern Canada; 
western domestic demand remains insig- 
nificant, although some stocks from Alberta 
mills moving to British Columbia. Quota- 
tions: bran $28, shorts $29, Man. and Sask; 
Alta. bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses $3 ex- 
tra. 


Vancouver: Trend steady; domestic -de- 
mand is excellent, with prospects of a con- 
tinuation for some time. At the same time 
dealers are fiinding ready offerings from 
prairie mills so that the whole position is 
a happy one. Also prices are generally 
moderate in comparison with other feeds. 
Quotations on a cash car basis are: bran 
$29.80, shorts $30.80, and midds. $33.80, with 
no figures available or business worked in 
feed flour. 


RYE PRODUCTS 


Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: Prices 
have been advanced 10@l1l5ic bbl in the last 
week on strength in grain, but flour buying 
did not improve much, Just a little scat- 
tered inquiry, resulting in occasional car lot 
sales; not much interest evinced in deferred 
needs; pure white rye flour $4.85@5.05 bbl, 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure 
medium $4.65@4.85, pure dark $4.15@4.35. 

Philadelphia: Market firm and _ higher, 
with demand moderate and offerings light; 
white patent, $5.20@5.50. 

Chicago: A few good sales reported; 
deliveries good; white patent $4.95@5.15, 
medium $4.75@4.95, dark $4.15@4.55. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 
ample; in 98-lb cottons: white $5.70, medium 
$5.50, dark $5. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 28c; sales and 
shipping instructions good; pure white flour 
$5.68 bbl, medium $5.48, dark $5.08, rye 
meal $5.28. 

Pittsburgh: Demand moderate; trend 
steady; supply ample; pure white rye flour 
eo medium $5@5.25, dark $4.50@ 








Portland: Pure dark rye $6.15, 
dark rye $6.15, Wisconsin pure 
$6.60, Wisconsin white patent $6.90. 

Cincinnati: Demand slow, with supplies 
adequate; white $5@5.25, dark $4.25@4.50. 


SEMOLINA MARKETS 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 


will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. 


Display Want 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 
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HELP WANTED 


v AEN CE 











CEREAL CHEMIST WANTED BY SOUTH- 
western mill. Address 6011, The North- 
western Miller, 614 Board of Trade, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


WANTED—MILLER WITH $5,000 CAPITAL 
to assist in operating small mill in Tlli- 
nois. Handle your own money. Address 
6005, The Northwestern Miller, 166 West 
Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 


MILLERS OF SPRING WHEAT HAVE AN 
opening for an experimental baker with 
cereal chemistry training; salary com- 
mensurate with ability and position offers 
a splendid opportunity for right man; all 
replies considered confidential. Address 
6028, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 


LARGE MINNESOTA MILL WOULD LIKE 
to correspond with energetic sales pro- 
moter; must have good, up-to-date ex- 
perience and knowledge of bakery and 
family flour sales; also a good knowledge 
of letter writing, territory missionary 
work, as well as telephone selling. Good 
opportunity for right man. Address 6003, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 


COMPTROLLER OF HEDGING OPERA- 
tions, grain futures trader, seeks connec- 
tion, profit-loss sharing basis. L. Fried- 
man, 65 Brighton ist Place, Brooklyn, 
N. ¥. 

















GRADUATE CEREAL CHEMIST, SIX 
years’. experience in control work; have 
had technical baking experience with all 
types of prepared mixes; married. Ad- 
dress 6032, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 





FLOUR SALESMAN, 20 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in selling both family and bakery 
trade, desires to again connect with mill- 
ing business; 48 years of age and willing 
to go anywhere. Address 6031, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





MILLING SUPERINTENDENT, MIDDLE 
age, desires change; consider a _ position 
in either hard or soft wheat mill over 
600 bbls capacity; assistant superintendent 
considered in large mills. Can give the 
best of references. Address 6017, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





MILLS WANTED 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















BATTLESHIP PACKER 
WANTED 


Must be in good condition, pack up 
to 25 pounds. Good price, spot cash. 
Address , The Northwestern 
Miller, 614 Board of Trade, Kansas 
City, Mo. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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WANTED—TO LEASE FLOUR MILL IN 
operating condition, 300 bbls capacity or 
more, within 200 miles radius of Chicago. 
Address 6007, The Northwestern Miller, 
166 W. Jackson, Chicago, IIl. 


WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 














WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
| of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 


and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM | 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation | 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 





rail, No. 1 $7.82, durum fancy patent $7.82, 


macaroni flour $7.32, durum granular not 
quoted, 
St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and 


shipping instructions good; first grade semo- 
lina $7.50, granular $7.15, No. 3 $6.95, fancy 
patent $7.50. 


Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
Our 94th year 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto: Rolled oats in moderate de- 
mand; production considerably under former 
years, but that would be due to a decline 
in exports. Domestic sales are normal. The 
price is unchanged. ‘Quotations, Feb. 20: 
rolled oats $3.15 per bag of 80 lbs, in mixed 
cars; oatmeal, in 98's, jute, $3.80 bag, 
Toronto-Montreal basis. 





Minneapolis: Quotations are firm at ceil- 
ing levels, with inquiry good and shipping 
directions heavy; trade generally is clamor- 
ing for deliveries, and mills are hard pressed 
to keep customers satisfied. The consump- 
tion of macaroni products is apparently 
above normal; manufacturers say that gro- 
cers’ stocks are practically exhausted and 
that daily deliveries are absorbed as made. 

In the week ended Feb. 20, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 89,171 bbls 
durum products, against 114,360 in the pre- 
vious week. 


Philadelphia: Market quiet but firm, with 
offerings light; No. 1 fancy $7.95, No. 1 
regular $7.75. 

Chicago: Demand sales and directions 
good; No. 1 semolina $7.37, standard No. 
1 $7.17. 

Pittsburgh: Demand limited; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; No. $7.85, f.0.b. 


Pittsburgh, bulk. 

Buffalo: Demand only fair and sales vol- 
ume moderate, except that in macaroni and 
noodles, processors worked to capacity; 
trend firm; supply fair; on bulk basis, all 


Yinnipeg: Demand fairly good; supplies 
not liberal as stocks of high grade oats 
coming forward from producers are relative- 
ly light and in keen demand. Quotations, 
Feb. 20: rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in 
the three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Feb. 22 at $4.10 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages, $2.20 case; 48-oz packages, $2.35. 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mitiime Co., Inman, Kan. 











P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem, 





FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 


48-14 Thirty-third Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, WN. Y. 


Biological, Chemical, 
Fluorometric and 
Microbiological Methods 
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GOLDEN 
LOAF FLOUR 


A Flour With an 
Outstanding Reputation 


for 


Uniformity and 
High Quality 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


Established 1901 


2,000 Bbls Daily Capacity 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 


“SNOFLOUR” 


Superb All-Purpose Family Flour 
(Plain or Phosphated or Self-Rising) 


“IMPERIAL” 


A Quality Top in Strong, Uniform, 
Country Milled Bakery Flour 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 




















Our Modern, Sanitary Flour Mill... 


. . . is fully air con- 
ditioned and _ controlled for 
humidity and temperature. Full 
laboratory control plus Dakota 
hard spring wheat completes the 


picture. 


TRI-STATE MILLING COMPANY 


RAPID CITY, SOUTH DAKOTA 














Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western in- 

spection division Feb. 19, 1943, and receipts 

and shipments during the past week, in 

bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 





























Port Arthur— Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Semi-public ter- 

minals ....... 93,883 1,208 9,693 10,124 
Private terminals , an 56 11 
Winter storage 

Afloat ..cccces 2,783 

SNE wena a ate's 96,667 1,208 9,749 10,135 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 17,347 ¥ 47 32 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

WROOTE wcccaccs 16,980 ee 26 91 
Churchill ....... 2,617 wit ee 
Weeene osesences 1,008 
Prince Rupert .. 1,210 

es 135,829 1,208 9,821 10,258 
YOSEF OBO v.cccece 162,990 685 2,150 3,909 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 936 48 887 523 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OPM GW. oscars 89 oo 17 142 

TOtOls 2c ceuces 1,025 48 905 665 


Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

MA wcccvccves 1,046 52 743 355 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

Fe GIV. cccces 189 se 27 135 








Totals .......0. 1,235 52 770 491 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1942-Feb. 19, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 54,079 2,406 34,720 23,746 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
OTe GiV. cecens 4,130 x 280 667 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1942-Feb. 19, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 84,647 1,423 26,640 14,863 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
Sea 4,732 


te 
tw 
on 


605 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Feb. 
13, 1943, and Feb. 14, 1942, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 
--American— -—in bond—, 
Feb. 13 Feb, 14 Feb. 13 Feb. 14 
1943 1942 1943 1942 


Wheat ...... 223,408 256,513 9,771 19,969 
Corn ........ 46,317 66,492 ese eee 
CORES ccweccne 7,711 8,260 1,331 56 
BD csssccces 19,420 17,172 971 1,590 
SE ane aes 9,369 9,869 1,167 635 


Flaxseed ee 2,371 4,607 295 

Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Feb. 13 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, none (332,000) bus; corn, 
3,447,000 (2,574,000); oats, none (8,000); rye, 
24,000 (24,000). 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 


Following table shows open contracts at 
Kansas City and St. Louis on Feb. 22, in 
tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 

Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 





February .. 60 510 240 ne 120 
March .... 3,120 2,520 480 1,800 730 
2.760 2,280 960 2,520 1,560 
er 2,880 2,040 960 3,600 1,920 
See sense -. 1,680 »« °1,800 120 
eee ae oe 120 - 

Totals .. 8,800 9,030 2,640 9,840 4,450 


*Delivered in Chicago. 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 


- Week ending. 
Feb. 6 Feb. 13 Feb. 20 
oo |) re 21,935 *20,801 *16,490 


*Four mills. 








Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ending Feb. 20, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
Minneapolis .. 128 169 §1 53 1,340 3,109 
a 12 1 ve 17 +961 1,200 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Feb. 20, in tons, with comparisons:. - 


-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1943 1942 1943 1942 


Minneapolis 15,120 8,600 


Kansas City .. 6,350 2,025 1,675 4,650 
Philadelphia .. 560 400 eve Soe 
Milwaukee .... 20 60 3,540 2,620 
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SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING C0. 


4,500 bbis Capaci 


ity 
3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO’ 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kens 


———— as 





HARDESTY MILLING ©O. 
| Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 
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Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago New York 
Minneapolis 
* 
Transportation 


Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 


Washington Sheds a Tear 











“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 














SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 





to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














“Gooch’s Best” | 








FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard * 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 


Also “GOLD DRIFT’’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








THE 


Shellabarger Mills 


Millers Since 1776 
SALINA ¢ KANSAS 








* UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. ,Chelsea, Mich. 











The Williams Bros. Co.” 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Ceiling Halts Sales 
of Old Pierce Mill 
Corn Meal to Public 


Wasuincton, D C.—(Special)—The 
war has come to Pierce Mill, the old 
water-ground meal mill in Rock Creek 
Park, and no longer will the White 
House menu contain the item of corn- 
bread which Mrs. Roosevelt and others 
in the Executive Mansion have enjoyed. 
The villain in this piece is the Office of 
Price Administration, which fixed the 
price on the product which for years 
has been ground into meal for local con- 
sumption. 

A bit sadly, mill manager B. H. Did- 
awick, of the 123-year-old Pierce Mill 
described how he once made up a spe- 
cial corn flour for Mrs. Roosevelt, grind- 
ing it to butterfly smoothness and then 
sifting it through silk. There'll be no 
more of that, for the duration. 

The meal, cereal and flour in which 
Pierce Mill specializes will continue to 
be available at the cafeterias, inasmuch 
as sales to the Government restaurants 
were not affected by the OPA ceiling 
prices. 

It was the sales to the general public 
which were swept out of the window 
because Pierce Mill, a very small con- 
cern employing only George H. Lambert 
beside Manager Didawick, doesn’t oper- 
ate on a large enough scale to meet 
modern competition or prices. 

Since its restoration in 1936 asa PWA 
project, the little mill has gone serenely 
on its way, grinding out its product for 
the Government cafeterias and an ever- 
widening circle of public consumers who 
were able, nay eager, to pay the prices 
which the mill had to place on its re- 
tail products. 

These people, it is assumed, along 
with such persons as President Roose- 
velt and Secretary Ickes and a varied 
assortment of legislators, diplomats and 
plain John Does, are very unhappy 
about the turn of events. They’ve bom- 
barded Didawick and Lambert with de- 
mands to know why such a thing should 
happen to them and scores of them 
make telephone calls, day after day, to 
see if there has been a change in the 
OPA order. 

These water- ground products, _ it 
seems, just aren’t to be had around 
Washington—unless_ the Pierce Mill 
makes them. 

And as for any change in the ceiling 
order, OPA indicated that none was in 
prospect, or likely. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FLOUR EXTENDER DEMONSTRATIONS 

Use of flour and bread as extenders 
for rationed foods was the theme of two 
demonstrations given by Mrs. Clara G. 
Snyder, of Wheat Flour Institute, at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., recent- 
ly. These demonstrations were a fea- 
ture of the annual Farm and Home 
Week program. Mrs. Snyder pointed 
out to the county delegates and leaders 
who made up her audience, that the bet- 
ter the flour products the less consumers 
would miss the rationed foods. Mrs. 
Snyder was one of three visiting speakers. 
The others were Miss Mary Barber, food 
consultant for the War Department, who 
spoke for Mrs. Roosevelt, and Mrs. Beth 
Bailey McLean, of Swift & Co., who 
gave two demonstrations on the use of 
meat. 





THE NORTHWESTERN 





MILLER 


The Minute Man...symbolic of America’s all-out effort for 
Victory ...is a constant reminder that we all must do our part 
by putting at least 10% of our income into United States War 
Bonds. 


Joe Bag...symbolic of M. J. Neahr and Company’s 87 years 
of quality and leadership in the Bag industry ...serves to 
remind you that bags for the protection and transportation of 
food to our fighting forces are also important in our war efforts. 

DRESS UP YOUR PRODUCT the better, safer and surer 
way—use M. J. Neahr and Company quality bags. 


‘M. J. NEAHR & COMPANY 


1600 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET » CHICAGO 








BUY 
MORE 
WAR BONDS 


SHIPPins 
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THE CHICAGO BAG FACTORY SINCE 1855 * BURLAP, COTTON AND PAPER BAGS 





Che 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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AMERICAN 
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BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS KING MIDAS 
ap BBLS. FLOUR 


STOCK FEED 250 TONS KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
WYMORE e NEBRASKA Minneapolis, U.S. A. 
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Canada’s 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


GOSS GGS SSS PFS FPP PP PPP LID IPI DOD DED 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA“ 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL, All codes used. 
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SPILLERS LIMITED | 


e 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 4&2 BALANCED 








RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 














4 . 
Head Office: Cables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
Canadian Hard Spring The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 


Wheat 


High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 


450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


COMPANY LIMITED 


462 Country Elevators 
Terminal Elevator Capacity, 9,461,500 Bus. 


Grain Exch Winni 





| eh 
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R. C. PRATT 


FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS 
68 KING ST. EAST 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address: “PRaMILLCO,” Toronto. 

















GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CaBLE Appress, “GILLESPIE,” Sypyrry 














W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLuTEN,”’ Melbourne 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


bees nn Experience in 
ur Handling 
Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F, 0. THOMPSON O0O., LTD. 
+ Qoyal Bank Bide., Toronto, Canada 
APPLETON & OOX, INC., 
111 John Select, New York 
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CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 
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PURITY Reta ee STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


en UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED tit | 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 








jj 
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Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, “‘Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 
Canada 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 














HM#aple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 











= 





D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL @ CANADA 
Millers of Canadian 


Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


“HASTINGS’ 
Montreal 


CABLE CODES 
USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba. Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL oF) WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices. 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON. 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW. REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER. VICTORIA 
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<==" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF — 
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} * Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited tC A 
sii Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC _ 
GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 1057 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” F ” ; 
Cable Address: ““WOLMACcS ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA JUNES hichardson E SONS 
rf / M / T é a 


Bain er hants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 




















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” .- “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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PUERTO RICO SITUATION 
TO GET CONSIDERATION 


To consolidate suggestions and recom- 
mendations from those interested in 
business with Puerto Rico, the Depart- 
ment of Interior is giving consideration 
to setting up contacts with American 
suppliers for consultation on matters 
affecting shipments to that territory, 
joking to prompt solution of the upset 
situation. 

At the National Foreign Trade Con- 
yention in Boston last year, the meet- 
ing declared itself as follows: 

“The present food procurement and 
distribution plan followed by our gov- 
ernment for Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands, to meet the situa- 
tion caused by the shipping shortage, is 
of grave concern to shippers in this 
country who have been obliged to cancel 
bookings and take losses, and also to 
merchants here who no longer are able 
to keep up their connections in these 
outlying areas. 

“The convention again recommends 
that the procurement and distribution of 
food and other merchandise, wherever 
possible, be made through the usual 
commercial channels and that every pos- 
sible facility be provided for private 
business to keep open its trade chan- 
nels,” 

This subject was taken up with the 
Department of the Interior and, in ac- 
knowledging the receipt of the declara- 
tion, the Division of Territories and 
Island Possessions said: 

“It has been the policy of the govern- 
ment to avail itself to the fullest extent 
possible of all regular channels of trade 
in the procurement and distribution of 
food for the outlying territories and 
possessions, and it is our intention to 
continue to do so to the greatest extent 
possible consistent with assuring the 
maintenance of the maximum sup- 
ply and a reasonable price level. Your 
group need have no concern as to the 
intention of this department and other 
government agencies to return the en- 
tire responsibility to private importers 
and exporters as soon as improvement 
in the shipping situation makes that pos- 
sible.” 

The matter was followed up further 
with the Department, resulting in the 
present prospect for consultation with 
exporters. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


TEMPORARY CURTAILMENT OF 
BUFFALO BAKERS GAS SUPPLY 
Burrato, N. Y.—A temporary curtail- 

ment in the supply of bread and other 

baked goods was threatened in Buffalo, 

N. Y., as one result of the acute short- 

age of natural gas brought on by the 

Severe cold and wind of the last two 

months. Recently all Buffalo bakeries 

firing their ovens with gas were asked 
by the Iroquois Gas Corp. to curtail their 

We of gas, the curtailment depending 

om the size and type of the bakery. 
Bakeries affected were Lang Bakery, 

Ine, Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 

Grennan Bakeries, Inc., and National 

Biseuit Co. These firms voluntarily re- 

duced production between 50% and 

100%, 


Not affected were the O’Rourke Bak- 
ing Co., General Baking Co. and Hall 
Baking Co, The first two use coke and 
oil exclusively, Hall uses enough ovens 
fired with coke and oil to bake, in an 


‘mergency, what is normally baked in 
848 ovens. 
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American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 
- THE - 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, Ill. 














PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 











TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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From the Wheatfields 
of Canada to the Bakeshops 
of the World 


Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 
Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


Mor 


», Moncton ¢ Orr 


if 


¢ Jaw, Calgary, Saskatoon 


utall vport Sales: Vancouver 





Riverside A BC Sth Editi x Pr 





‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
*“*“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 

sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








‘‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 


Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 











CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


Successors to 


VANCOUVER 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


and 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


COTTON 
BAGS 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 


Manufacturers and Importers 


JUTE 
BAGS 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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ERCHANT MILLERS 
ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 








General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 





DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
- CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





MILLS AT TACOMA * SPOKANE « WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 








Eaport Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





Ais Oh ON PMR scien can pbabieestensbaed $4,904, 187 
Coptial epamites 18: U. Ba ance ccsincecocesevecees 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 








Insurance on Flour 9 John Street - . New York 

Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange a Chica: 
held by all leading millers Hurt Buildin ° ° Atlanta, " 
Royal Bank Building - + Montreal 














WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








"¢ FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and wareh in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Curr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 















WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


ILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Oable Address: ““Wasco."’ All Codés. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 











CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DUciNG’sncrios or THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS —— 

Chi Columbu New York Nashville Peoria 

St. lone Postion ry Chicago Enid Galveston 
Kansas City Galveston St. — ioe San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 























TIRELESS 

He had taken pains, when he applied 
for work, to assure the farmer that he 
never got tired. When his new em- 
ployer went to the field where he had 
put the man at work, he found him 
lolling on his back under a tree. 

“What does this mean?” asked the 
farmer. “I thought you were a man 
who never got tired?” 

“I don’t,” said the hired man calmly. 
“This doesn’t tire me.” 

¥-¥ 
BRILLIANT 

Clarice—Jack is awfully clever. He's 
got brains enough for two. 

Rachel—Congratulations, dear! He's 
just the man for you! 

¥ ¥ 
WATCH OUT 

“The girl I married has a twin sister.” 

“Gosh! How do you tell ’em apart?” 

“I don’t try to; it’s up to the other 
one to look out for herself.” 

¥ ¥ 
HE SHOULD KNOW 

Dolly—We women endure pain much 
better than men. 

Molly—Who_ told you 
doctor? 

Dolly 


that? Your 


No; the shoe salesman. 
* ¥ 
TRY AGAIN 
Lucien—I’ve heard that your wife is 
a finished singer. 
Tony—Well, not yet. 
bors almost got her last night. 


But the neigh- 


¥ ¥ 
GOODBY 
Two friends met on the street. One 
of them remarked on the dirty state of 
the other’s hands. 
“Why,” he exclaimed, hands 
are covered with soot.” 


“vour 


“Well, that’s because I was down at 
the station seeing my wife away,” re- 
plied the friend. 

“But how does that 
hands?” 


affect your 


“T patted the engine.”—Typo Graphic. 
¥ ¥ 
MISTAKE 
“You've never kissed so wonderfully 
before, Nell, darling. Why is it? Be- 
cause we're in a blackout?” 
“No, it’s because my name is Vera.” 
v ¥ 
USEFUL 
Traveler—What’s the use of having 
a time-table if your trains don’t run 
on it? 
Porter How 
could you tell they was runnin’ late if 
you didn’t have a time-table? 


Now you're all excited. 


¥ ¥ 
THAT'S RIGHT 
John—They say that paper can be 
used to keep a person warm. 


Fred—Yes, I had a mortgage that 
kept me sweating for 20 years. 
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THERE’S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR FOR EVERY 
BAKING PURPOSE 


OCCIDENT - SWEET LOAF 
PRODUCER - KYROL 
SUNBURST - POWERFUL 


and more than 50 other Bakery Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


in 
rters « polis, Minn. 














GROWN 





MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“ee 


“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 














Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office , 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 


—— 








“4 
We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co: 


Kansas City, Missouri 
wd 





—— 





7 . 
Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
— 





——— 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE’ 
“THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 














GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 
“Copley,” Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON -—7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. 


JAMES ALLEN & CO.., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR AND CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND | 
Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘“TRONTOPRI,”’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 





CRAWFORD & LAW "WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








Cable Address: ‘‘Dokrgeacn,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘Coventry,’ London 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 
OCorys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. fleey Axe LONDON E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


“Feastanco,” London. 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED axp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “GOLDENGLO,” Glasgow. 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puitip,”” Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR. OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street © GLASGOW, C. 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: '“GLENCAIRN,"’ Glasgow 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 








Cable Address: ‘‘ Diploma," Glasgow 


| 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn KRTLOUR pomestic 


31st and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WHITE & COMPANY 
‘“‘The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md, 











919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 





BOSTO 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 





Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 











Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





We are always in the Market for 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours . 





John E. Koerner & Co., Inc. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 


P. O. Box 646 





THE BUCKEYE 
CEREAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 
Buckeye Balanced Ration Feeds 
Massillon, Ohio 








ANALYSES 


PromptSery 


of Tee hic dken vy 


ebel Institute « 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
— N. Y. Produce Exchange 
uce Ex. - NEW YORK 


New England nad Offices 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cerces 


410-420 N, ve \ " 
Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Flour Specialists $2!'h.2"* 
M. S. Brownold Company 
Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Coast To Coast Grain Service 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 





ARGILL 


DURUM 
eee 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 








Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 


INCORPORATED 


CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 

















of hard wheat. 





“CO remo’ item Crookston Milling Company 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. ........ ecccccccccccce 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Man. ececces 
Allen, James, & Co. (Beitast), Ltd., Bel- 
fast, Ireland ecccvccvcccoce 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, “Oxia. PPrrTereriy 


Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis........ 

Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich...... 

American Bakers — = st. 
Louis, Mo. ....6s.6. cece 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. ee 

New York, NM. Zocccsceccccccceccccveces 
American Dry Milk "Institute, Inc. -, Chi- 

CAMO, TW. ccccccccdcccesss eoccccccsecce 
American Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas. 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 

FOC, WH. FT. cocvcvecscesocsccecceccsce 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore- 

gon, San Francisco, Cal..... coveccces 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 8t. Louis, Mo..... 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Millis Co. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 


Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buf- 
fale, MN. FY. seoccccccccccccccccccccece 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.—Baltimore; Bos- 
ton; Brooklyn; Buffalo; Charlotte, N. 
C; Chicago; Denver; Detroit; East 
Pepperell, Mass; Houston; Indianap- 
olis; Kansas City; Los Angeles; Louis- 
ville; Memphis; Minneapolis; New Or- 
leans; New York City; Norfolk; Okla- 
homa City; Omaha; Peoria; Pitts- 
burgh; St. Louis; Salina, Kansas; san 
Francisco; Salt Lake City; wenvenret 
Wichita ccccccccccccccccccccccccecs 
Black Bros, Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N, Y¥.......+.- 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mille Co......sseeeeeees 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Law- 
FONCE, KANSAS 2c cccccccccccccccccces 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brownold, M. 8., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, 
Kansas ...... PTOTTTITITIT TTT TTT 
Bunge Elevator Corp. .» Minneapolis. . 
} Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland .cccccccccccccccccccccce 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
ronto eeccccccccccccecoce 
Canadian- Bemis. Bag Co., Ltd., Winnt- 
POS, VANCOUVEr ..ccccescccsscsccsece 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla, eecccccrecccece 
Cannon Valley Milling Co. .. Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis ecccccccccccce 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
SCotland ..cccccccccsccccscccsccccccces 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle.. 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIL. 
Chandler, Arthur L., & Co., St. Louis, 
MO. § ccccccccccccccccccccvcescceceses 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; 8t. 
Louls; Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon........ 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich...... 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Ralevead, Chileno, Tle cccccececccces 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N, Y.........++ 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can..... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill......... 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York. 
Collins Flour =, Inc., Pendleton, 
Oregon ......6.. eeceseee 
Colorado Milling & " Blevator ‘Co., Den- 
WEP, GObO, woccccedseccccccevccscescere 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill..... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis... . 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas oerecccecoccsccces 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York.... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ..... Cocccccccscese 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis.... 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon..... cones 


eeeeee 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
CRY, MO. ccccccccvccccccccigeccccces 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn............. 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N, Y.... 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo........... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc. 8st. 
Clair, Mich, ...ccccccccccccccccvccess 
Dixte- Portland Flour Co., Momphis, 
,. Saree PUsde se Meceseceessécse 
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Dominion Flour Mills, 
Que., Can. 
Doughnut Corporation of America, New 
Yorke, BM. FY. ccccccccceseccccs 


meg Montreal, 


Dow Chemical Co., Midiand, “Mich peace 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc., New 
York, MW. FY. wccccce eoecdescccoecacess 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn. ..ccccces cocccccccccccocs 


Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago. . 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas. 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
Clty, MO, coscsece eocceccccccce eccces 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind.... 


Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland. . 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., 
Glencoe, Minn. ........ee00% 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y¥. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England.. 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N, ee 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng.. 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Ime., Geneve, MH. Zeecccccccces eeee 
First National Bank in St. SeeR stance 
Fisher & Faligatter, Waupaca, Wis..... 
Fisher Flouring Milis Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Food Researeh Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y.. 
Foods, Inc., Jersey City, N. J..... 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
TOR), QUO. ccccccccccccccccccccesece 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y.... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


Poe ee eee eee eee eee eee eee) 


‘“ Gallatin Valley Bel- 
grade, Mont. TeTTTTT TTT 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind... 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y... 
General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
Clty, Me. cccccceccccecs ceccecsccccece 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. ..Cover 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. 8. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Gotham Hotel, New York, N. Y........ 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Mary's, 
Ont, eccccccece 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co., New York. 


Milling Co., 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, 
Habel, Armbruster 
Chicago, Ill. eeccccce 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
land PPVTUTITITT TTT 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn.. 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York.......... 
Henkel Flour Mills, Detroit, Mich.. 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis..... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas 


Minn.... 
& Larsen Co., 


eee eee eeeeeeeeee 


seer 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y... 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 
ecccces ee osipeaxshesncdaat 
Ismert- Hincke "Milling Co., Kansas City, 
Me. .cccce 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 
(P. O., Astico), Wis, ......eeeees 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, Ill..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan. 
sas City, Mo. 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., 


Inc., Minneapolis. e< 


Kalamazoo Vegetable 

Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas... 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb........ 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill............ 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 

Kansas 


Parchment 


eee eeeeeee 


4 se apron aceresn sts se ees 
BHO, ccccccccccccccccccccasecocccocece 
mage ne W. 8., & Sons, Melbourne, 

King, H. "2. Fiour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 
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King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 

Mimm, cccccccccccccccccccccsccces coe 
King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich peoces eee 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man....... 
Knighton, Samuel, & — Inc., New 

Beet, BE. Ze oscccccvccccevccvccsveses 
Koerner, John E., a Co., Inc., New 


Orleans, La. 


La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn. 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que, .....++++6+ 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Cee e ee eee eeeweeee eee ee eeeeee 


Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass....... 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 

tom, N@bd. ..ceeccceceeeeccvecscee cece 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill...... eevee 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas coe 


eee eer enereere 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ° 
McKinnon & McDonald, Lta., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill........ 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., Can, ...ceseeeess 
Mardorf, Peach & Co. * 
England ...seescccscesececes 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis....... 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway. N. J.. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co., Clay Center, 
KANSAS .cccccscccsccecesseessceseeee 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 
Dubuque, 1lOWA ..ceecscceeseceecceers 
Midland Flour Milling Co., North Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


eee emma eee ee eee sees eeene 


“Lta., London, 


eeee 


eee meee wee eee eeeeeeee 


Mid-West Laboratories Co., Columbus, 
GOES ccccccccccccccoececccccococesece 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 


Chicago .escceseeseees 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. .» Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D...... 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo... 


Sere eeeeeeeeee 


Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, 
MONE, .ccccccccscccccccscccccsecccese 

Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Mo, ..ccececcccecccecscsesccses 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City, 
MO, ccccccccccccccccccvceccccccsecs 


Morris, Clift H., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 


Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., agen. 
Scotland ...c.cccccceseees cocce 

Moundridge ie Co., Moundridge, 
KANSAS .escccccccccccccsesccescess 


Myers, J. Ross, & Son, Baltimore, Ma... 


National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 

Wille, Ni J. ccccccccccvcecs 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Nebraska Consolidated Millis Co., Oma- 


ha, NOD. occccccccccccccccscccccccece 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, 


Newton pete & Elevator Co., Newton, 
New Ulm “Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 

Minn. eccceee 
Noblesville Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
North Dakota Mill & aoa Grand 

Forte, N. D. ccccccccces 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Novadel-Agene Corp., Newark, N. J.... 

evecece Cocccerccccccscccececccs s OU 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que. 


rams, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
EM... Company, Kansas City, Mo.... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Pearistone, H. S., New York, N. Y..... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark........... 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. . 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 
Chemical Division, Pittsburgh, Pa.... 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont............+. 
“Re oase Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. .... 


Quaker Oats Company, St. Joseph, 
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Red pay ailing Co., Fergus Falls, 
Minn. 


eeeeeee ee 


Red Star Yeast ‘a Products Co., Mij- 
waukee®, WI8, ...-cccccsccsccceseecs 
Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
Mipeg, MAN. ..cccccccccescssccesssees 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y.. 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y.. é 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moon 
TOW, BAGH. cccccccscccccccccccccccecs 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
Gale, Bngiand .cccccccccccccccccscces 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill...... 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ...cccccccceces 
Russell- Miller vee Co., 
Minn. ccccccccccce cape eeeU hee 0 6Ka 
Russell Milling Co., Russell, Kansas..... 


eeeee eee eeeeeeeee 


Minneapolis, 


Ss St. Cloud Milling Co., St. Cloud, 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Testing Laborato: ion, 
IMC. ccccccocce eeeccccces 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills. 

Montreal, Canada ...... 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo...... 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, III. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., avenee. N. 8. W., 

Australia ...... ° eecccccecs 
Security Flour Mills Co., “Abilene, Kansas 
Seedburo Equipment Co., Chicago, 1!).. 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, 

Wye, cccccccccces peleees ces 
Shevelove, J. J., Newark, N. J.......... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Iil.. 
— Institute of Per, Chicago, 


‘Co. 


eeeeeee COOP e meee weer snee 


Simonds- Shields-Theis- 
sas City, Mo. 


Grain Co., Kan- 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ey 


Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, 

Ltd., London, BEng. .ccccccccccccssces 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England......... 
Spindler, L. G., New York............. 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp....... 


Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Miller 

Milling Co.), Alton, Ill., Dallas, Texas. 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis..... 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York.........+: 
Swift & Co., Chicago.......sseeeseessee 


Tanner - Duncan - Siney Corp., 
BOCH, BW. Ze cccvcscncvccccccccccs 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
Glasgow, Scotland ....c.ceeeeeeceees 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 
Teuscher Pulley and Belting Co., St. 
LOLle, MO. .ccccccccccccccccccececees 
Textil: Bag Manufacturers Association, 
Chicago, Ill. eveseccces 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thompson, E. 8., New York City...... 
—, Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, 


New 


Cee ee eres eeeeeee 


eee eee eee eee eeeeerrene 


Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, Ss. D.. 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis, 
BEIBR, cecccccccccscceecceeccccccccecs 


UhImann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, IIl......... eee 


United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winsipes, 
Man, 


Urban, 
N 


CO eee emer esas ees eeee 


George, Milling Co., 


e POOR O eee eee sees eeereErreet 


Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
COWS, Me. ccccccececccccccccsces 

Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis 
ORG Duluth: MIBR, cccccccceccces cece 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, Ili.... 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical ome. Rich- 
MONA, VE. coccccccccccccccs 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha, 
BEM, cece cccvccsevccccese 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPhe: son, 
TEAMORS ccccccccccdccccccccccceeccces 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., New ark, 
Pe BO 04.66.0060 8508040066 6060000cCoVl 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
BEARERS cocccccccccccccccccccecessce® 
Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, Kans2s.. 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. The 
Dalles, Oregon .....cceceoeess 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scot! and 
Watson Higgins Milling Co., Grand Kap- 
ids, Mich 


See eee eee ee eee 


eeeeeereee 


Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., New 

Wee, BM. Be vecvccctscdesceosccccece 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont...- 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., ltd. 

TOromto, OMt. ..cccccccccccccccss-*** 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kane3.. 


White & Co., Baltimore, Md.......--> ‘ 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., Wanews 
ter, Ka@neas ....ssccccsscscsecess’® 


Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co...---: 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio....-.-- . 
Wetze Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 
Wirk Garment Corp., Chicago, Ill...-- . 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis. 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas..-- 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Qué..-- 


3Y 
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DON’T LET THE J/A//f mISLEAD You! 


“Bread-’n-jam”...that childhood delight of almost 
every American home... is likely to make a mis- 
leading impression. Though the jam gets the ear- 
to-ear prominence, it’s the bread that gives the 
combination its well-balanced wholesomeness. 

Beneath the mock-annoyance of every mother 
who has ever wielded a washcloth after such an 
escapade, a sense of thankfulness wells up. Where 
else in the world is the bread-box such an unfail- 
ing source of appetizing nourishment? 

Today, we hear that American fighting men 
have become the envy of the world because of 
their height and vigor and enthusiasm for action. 
Doesn't part of it go back to “bread-’n-jam” days 


. to the thorough acceptance of bread in the 
staple diet of Americans, young and old? 

A continuing preference for white flour is 
deeply rooted.in American eating habits. Today, 
the milling industry is helping to make America 
strong by producing flour not only appetizingly 
white and well-matured, but enriched with essen- 
tial nutrients. 

Novadel-Agene is proud of its association with 
so many millers in carrying out this important 
wartime responsibility. If you are not now fully 
informed on the place of Novadelox, Agene and 
N-Richment-A in improving the uniformity and 


nutritive quality of flour, just write: NA- 90 








BELLEVILLE, 
NEW JERSEY 


_~umas~ NOVADEL-AGEN 








Horse of 
another color 


‘THIS HORSE IS BLUE, according to 
Rickey Arnold there in the front row. 
Don’t you know there’s no such thing 
as a blue horse, Rickey? Ask Franz 
Marc. Ever hear of him? He painted 
blue horses, too; Hitler banned the 
picture—called it “degenerate art’’. 
“Phooey. So what?” says Rickey. 

And how about you—you don’t 
like blue for a horse, either? Speak 
your mind, friend, and so will we. 
Thank heaven we can both do that 
in this land of ours. Maybe we'll dis- 
agree on color, but united we stand 
on this: that bridle and saddle and 
whip are not for human beings. 

Compulsion of a different kind 
keeps us busy at General Mills. Call 
it eagerness to serve, desire to im- 
prove, hope for reward. Call it any- 
thing you like—but whatever name 
you use, remember it is the quality 
that has made America the best place 
on earth in which to live. 

Every American industry and 
every American citizen has a heritage 
of freedom — the freedom to choose 
a way of life, freedom to pursue it. 
At General Mills, it’s the only spark 
we need to keep us going. 
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